THE LADIES’ 


COMPANION. 


nt OO MOOG rrr 


NEW-YORK, 


LADY ISABEL. 


“ Bright was the morn, when with cheering horn 
And falcons, and hounds, and hunting banners, 
De Warren rode down, from his castled town 
Lewes, to sport o’er his wide-spread manors.” 


Ir was a bright morning in June, 1547. The air 
was alive with the matin hymns of nature’s choristers 
—the tears of * “~ht hung in glorious brilliance on tree, 
bush and flowret, and the silver Ouse swept chrough 
the fertile Weald of Kent, to mingle its treasvres with 
the ocean. 
train of knights, nobles and ladies was seen to issue, 


From the gate of Rothercross Castle, a 


bearing on their arms banded and hooded falcons, and 
mounted upon “‘ the mettle of England’s blood.’’ Among 
them, most conspicuous, rode the Baron De Warren, 
the lord of Rothercross, who had fought in the fiercest 
wars of the times, and for his services, had received 
from his sovereign the wide domains of Lewes Downs. 
For many years he had been a widower, left with an only 
pledge of his nuptial bed, a daughter, the fair and beau- 
teous Isabel, then just blushing 
whose hand had been solicited by the best and noblest 
gallants of the land, but rank and wealth had, for her, 
no charms, her heart having been plighted, (but un- 


into womanhood; 


known,) to Hugh Mohun, the standard-bearer of her | 


father. He was of a pure and ancient pedigree, but no 
broad lands were his—his fortune lay but in his sword, 
and although be knew and felt his love to be returned, 
yet hopeless to despair was he, of the consent of the 
proud De Warren. On that morning, in the midst of 
the hunting throng, rode the gallant youth, bearing the 
banner of De Warren, fluttering proudly in the breeze, 
and a hooded falcon on his arm, for the Lady Isabel, a 
sweet and cunning excuse for a brief interchange of 


Werds. But no Isabel was present, although with the 


earliest dawn she had left the castle, (90 said the war- | 


den) with her favorite greyhound, and her little page. 

Twice had the bugle sounded for the general muster, 
and still no Isabel attended, while doubt and anger 
were warring in the Baron’s heart. 

“Hugh Mohun,” said De Warren, ‘‘ where tarries 
my daughter? Go seek her. Tell her that the sports 
await but her presence to begin. 

The order was a joyous one to Mohun, who, striking 
his spurs to the rowels in the sides of his gallant steed, 
bounded across the Downs with the palfrey of Isabel in 
charge, and was speedily lost in a thick coppice which 
bordered the waters of the chrystal Ouse. Well he 


knew that spot; it was a favorite resort of the Lady | 


Isabel’s, and there, too, he had first received the 
svowal of her love, and breathed his own of eternal 
affection. 
“ Hist, Isabel,” he said, as he entered the thicket, 
“the hunt awaits thee. I have come by thy father’s 
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MARCH, 


order, to conduct you to the scene. 


1843. 


Why thus se 
melancholy? Sure nothing has happened to cause 
sorrow to thy bosom.” 

She spoke not, but fell upon his neck and wept—he 
pressed her to his bosom. Deeply blushing, she leaped 
into the saddle, and in a few minutes had joined the 
eager throng. 

The hawks were now unhooded, and like lightning 
swept aloft in the blue heavens, while the shout, the 
halloo and the merry chorus of the beagles and hunts- 
men, as they scoured the plains, and beat each coppice, 
was a scene of animation and delight beyond the power 
of a poet’s loftiest imagination to describe. 

But hark! whence comes that scream of terror? All 
eyes are bent in one direction where the steed of 7 sa- 
bel is seen rushing across the Downs. It was apparent 
she had lost all control over him, and that certain de- 
struction awaited her, as the infuriated animal was 
making directly for the cliffs which overhung the ocean. 
The bravest heart there sickened—it was beyond all 
mortal power to save her, and although the gallant 
Mohun followed her with the rapidity of lightning, he 
but gained the verge of the precipice as the steed with 
Isabel sprang into the deep below. 


“Oh, God!” cried the Earl, frantically—“ my child 
—my Isabel! Her hand, and my broad manors te 
him who brings her to my arms.” 

Ere the words had scareely fallen from his lips, 
Hugh Mohun had precipitated himself into the abyss. 
For some moments all sign of him was lost—but soon 
was he seen to emerge from the waves with the sense- 
less Isabel in his grasp, ‘‘ and -buffetting the billows,” 
gained the shore, and placed her in the arms of her 
thankful father. 

Slowly and sweetly she unclosed her eyes, faintly 
articulating—‘‘ I am safe, my father’’—her eyes the 
next moment rested on her preserver, and with a wild 
and joyous shriek, she rushed to the embrace of Mobun. 

‘‘Thou hast won a rieh prize, my gallant Hugh,” 
said De Warren—* yet by my sword I swear I hold my 
promise sacred. If thou canst win her, take her and 
nobly wear her. 

‘‘ That I have already,” said Mohun. 
bel, art thou not mine ?” 

“ Thine own, dear Mohen, and together falling at 
the feet of De Warren, shee faintly whispered, “ your 
blessing, father !”’ 

It was not withheld, and the same night in the 
chapel of De Warren were they united, and from that 
loving union sprang the noble house of Mohun, of whose 


“ Speak, Isa- 


descendant Richard Cour de Leon said, “ That his only 


sorrow in leaving life was, thet he could not bequeath 
England’s sceptre to se beld and honorable a gentle- 
man.” 
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RESPECTABLE PEOPLE. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Dip it ever enter into your,brain, gentle reader, to 
attempt defining the limits of the debateable land of 
Respectability? Did you ever try to map out its boun- 
daries, and to define the veritable right of those who 
aspire to dwell within its territory? Trust me, there 
are few more curious subjects of reflection,—few more 
puzzling matters of investigation, for, like the Atalantis 
of ancient navigators, no two opinions coincide respect- 
ing its position, and before ascertaining its limits, it will 
be necessary to discover not only how, but where the 
land lies. If I were called to depict it, methinks I 
should describe it as a sort of table-land, lying at the 
foot of the mountains of aristocracy, and bordered on 
the other side by the bleak and desolate plains of 
poverty.—A country, the richer inhabitants of which, 
are continually employed in levelling the inequalities 
which exist between them and their loftier neighbors, 
while the humbler class are as diligently engaged in 
strengthening the barriers which keep off the lowland 
borderers. To become a denizen of this territory, it is 
requisite that one should possess wealth enough to 
enable him to live without the degradation of labor,— 
that he should pay due diligence to the decorums of 
society,—and that he should be utterly oblivious of any 
plebeian ancestry. The more trifling requisites of virtue 
and honor, and nobleness of soul, though admitted to be 
very proper additions to his claims, may yet be entirely 
dispensed with, if he be very rich and well skilled 
in Pharisaic tact. It is generally expected that all the 
inhabitants shall occupy three-story houses, with two 
well-furnished parlors, arranged somewhat after the 
manner of Pope’s garden, where, 

* Tree nods to tree, each alley has a brother, 
And half the garden but reflects the other.” 


While with regard to the apartments which are not 
thrown open to the inspection of the world, no stipulation 
is made, and the comforts to be found there must depend 
upon the means or the will of the respectable occupant. 
It would be a curious subject of inquiry, to ascertain the 
variety of devices which are employed in order to secure 
What a 


volume of vanity and folly,—nay, of vice and crime 


and retain a position in this desirable region. 


might be unfolded! how many, in seeking to seem 
respectable, have ceased to be honest! how many have 
perilled “ life and soul, and sacred honor,” in the vain 
effort to keep up appearances ! But we are becoming 
too serious: let us call in the aid of Asmodeus, to 
unroof some of the dwellings of those respectable indi- 
viduals, whose estates border so closely on the high- 
lands, that they sometimes overstep the boundaries 
which separate them from their haughty neighbors. 
Mr. Simeon Courtly, is universally regarded as a 
highly respectable man, and certainly few persons can 


With a fine, 


handsome, benevolent countenance, a merry black eye, 


put forth fairer pretensions to the honor. 


a still florid cheek, and wearing those snowy honors on 
hia brow which so well befit venerable age, he seems 
the very heau-ideal of respectability. 


word for every one, a cheerful smile for all jokes, a 


He has a pleasant 


}, voice full of kindness, and manners characterized by al] 
the courtesy of an old-school gentleman. 


Add to all 
these personal qualifications, the advantages of a large 
fortune, and who will venture to dispute Mr. Courtly’s 
claims torespectability? But let us look a little deeper 
into this matter. Simeon Courtly is the most devoted 
lover of money that ever bowed at the shrine of mam- 
mon. Gold is his idol: he has heaped up treasure ’tj|! 
he can scarce tell who shall gather it, and the tears of 
widows and orphans, the heart’s blood of noble and 
generous men have watered the soil which gave this 
large increase. Yet Mr. Courtly has never wronged 
any one in his life,—he has never dealt unjustly witha 
neighbor,—he values reputation too much to be guilty 
of such a folly. In another view of the matter, he ra 
also a highly respectable man, for he never turns a deaf 
ear to the claims of Charity,—provided Charity carries 
a book and records the names of her friends. He never 
refuses a liberal donation to his church, for with his 
dread of death, as the mighty monarch who will con- 
fiscate all his wealth, is mingled an awful shrinking from 
that thick darkness which shrouds the unknown future, 
and Mr. Courtly hopes that, as “‘ he that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord,”’ he shall be able, by-and-by, 
to make a compromise with the Almighty, and receive 
a mansion above, in lieu of the monies now bestowed in 
alms. 
on usury, asort of sinking fund investment. 


It is only another method of lending his money 
Narrow- 
minded, penurious, querulous, and unhappy, he passes 
his life in a continual dread of some coming evil, and in 
proportion as his wealth accumulates, his Inquietudes 
increase. Perfectly just in his dealings, always acting 
up to the very letter of the law, he was never known to 
do a liberal, a high-minded, a generous act. No im 
pulse of real sympathy ever stirred his passionless 
heart; he rigidly fulfils every legal obligation, and as 
rigidly exacts every due. Jt matters not if his bosom 
friend be the sufferer from his severity: it may be that 
the acquaintance of his boyhood, the asso iate of his 
early manhood, the social companion of his festive 
hours, the cordial sharer of his occasional sorrows,— 
nay, his fellow-worshipper at the same altar,—the par- 
taker of the same holy elements,—the brother in the 
bond and fellowship of religion ;—it may be that all 
these sacred ties may be united in the man upon whom 
his power—the accursed power of gold,—has given him 
claims. But, do these considerations stay bis hand! 
No! ‘My bond! my bond!” is still his ery :—the 
pound of flesh must be paid; or worse—the ruddy 
drops that warm a noble heart must be wrung out to 
meet the demand of him who never knew pity. Yet 
Courtly lives in handsome style, keeps his carriage, 
portions off his daughters (though not without grum 
bling,) to fortune-hunters, and keeps up an appearance 
of sanctity which is truly edifying to all who are contet! 
with outward show. He is certainly a most respectable 
man, and when he dies, a pen of gold will trace on b* 
monumental stone the virtues, of which his more ind 
rated heart never knew the impression. 


Another claimant to a high place among the respec 
Lett 


; »), 

ble, is the handsome and agreeable Mrs. Blazon. 
*. is 

an orphan at an early age, she became the prot gé 
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RESPEGTAB 


a benevolent old Jady, who took her into her family with 


the intention of educating her as a household servant. 
The beauty and docility of the child interested her bene- 
factress, until in progress of time she became the adopted 
daughter rather than the menial. The orphan had tact 
and cunning,—she adapted herself with wonderful skill 
to the whims of her aged friends, and by the time she 
had arrived at womanhood, she was firmly fixed in their 
affections. But the death of her early patroness opened 
a new field to her ambition. The bereaved widower 
was old and infirm, his children were all married, and 
he was left alone with the daughter of his adoption, who 
was unwilling to trust to the chances of his favor. In 
less than a twelvemonth after the death of his wife, the 
old man was wheedled and frightened into a marriage 
with the young orphan, and at an age when woman’s 
heart is usually the abode of generous romance, the girl 
sold herself to the embraces of an octogenarian, cun- 
ningly contriving, at the same time, to make the world 
believe that she was offering herself an unwilling sacri- 
fice to gratitude. 
devoted herself in the most exemplary manner to her 
infirm husband. She was emphatically a second self to 
him, for she supplied him with eyes, ears and senses, as 
was fully proved by the fact that on his death-bed he 
bequeathed to her his whole fortune, to the exclusion of 


those claimants upon his affection and justice, which | 


nature had given him. 
at five and twenty, and the world now regards her as a 
model of dignity and propriety. Totally incapable of a 


generous sentiment of affection, she determined neve 


to give herself another master, and rejecting with equal 


scorn those who sought her riches, and those who ad- 
mired her exceeding beauty, she gathered around het 
all the appliances of wealth, and now lives like an 
eastern princess, in the midst of those whose service 
her gold has purchased. 
regarded as one of the most exemplary of women. Her 


Mrs. Blazon is generally 


For five years the youthful wife 


Mrs. Blazon became a widow 


carriage is frequently seen for hours at the door of the | 


great public institutions for the relief of the distressed ; 
—she is indefatigable in getting up rag-fairs,—she never 
omits presiding in all the dignity of full-blown beauty at 
one of the best-filled tables in all the charitable bazaars, 
—her name heads every list of subscribers to the building 
of churches, or the fitting out of missions,—she has edu- 
cated several young clergymen at her own expense,— 
has adopted and portioned two young girls, who, under 
herinfluence, we nt out as missionaries to die in a foreign 
land,—and in short, she is a model of excellence and 
liberahty. Do you doubt that Mrs. Blazon is a most 
worthy and respectable member of society? Let us 


' to his home. 


inquire of her servants,—of the humble dependants upon | 


her bounty,—of the poor, whom she conscientiously 
Let us 
inquire of them if she be truly the kindly and generous 


relieves by furnishing them with employment. 


benefactress, whose step glides softly around the couch 
of sickness, whose smile sheds sunshine over the squalor 
of poverty, whose hand is as ready to do as her heart is 
prompt to impel to deeds of goodness. 
whether her wealth does not afford her the power, as she 


Let us see | 
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from the hard hand of penury the means of purchasing 
cheaply her reputation for charity. Let us ask her to 
point out the wretched abode of her husband's children 
—the offspring of that woman who saved her early 
years from beggary. Let us look into the suffering 
hearts of those who should now be enjoying a portion 
of that wealth which their father’s widow lavishes in 
Let us read in their blighted*faces the misery, 


the privation, nay, the vice which poverty has brought 


charity. 


upon them, and then we may determine the claimsof 
the excellent Mrs. Blazon to that respectability whieh 
the world so willingly accords. 

What would Colonel Hearty say to any one w 
should doubt his right to a domain in the region of 
Is there a man in the country who 
dresses better ?—who drives finer horses 7?—who drinks 


ho 


respectability ? 


better wine ?—who gives more luxurious entertainments? 
who throws open his house more freely to the claims of 
hospitality? ‘Why, the Colonel is the very model of a 
fine, frank, free-hearted, cordial, whole-souled fellow, 
whose brilliant qualities are so dazzling that we cannot 
see those dull and homely virtues which other men 
prize. We like him too much to analyze his character ; 
he tells a story so graphically,—sings a song with such 
infinite grace,—pays a compliment so delicately, and 
is withal so courteous, so kindly, so affectionate in his 
manners, that we should be most unreasonable to expect 


The Colonel 


any gold beneaih a soil so full of flowers. 


is a most devoted father, and has succeeded by dint of 


adrvitness and finesse in marrying his pretty daughters 
to advantage, while his sons have all been provided for 
in the army and navy, by the aid of his talents for good- 
Is not the Colonel a most respectable as 
We need not 


fellowship. 
well as amiable member of society? 
remeinber that his wife died years since, broken-hearted 
from his neglect and ill-treatment,—that his aged mother 
was left to wear out her life amid the cold charity of 
strangers,—that his eldest son perished in a hospital in 
a foreign land, while the father was staking at a gaming- 
table the. money which was required to bring the boy 
We need not recall the three several 
bankruptcies of the much pitied Colonel :—we need not 
specify the trust-monies of the widow and orphan which 
were swallowed up in these failures, and which have 
never since been restored to their beggared owners,— 
we need not listen to the daily duns which haunt the 
door of the man who has lived for years on the interest 
of his debts. The Colonel is a fine fellow, and while 
he lives in a three-story house, drinks champagne, and 
gives dinners, he is certainly a respectable man. 

Reader, do you judge as the world judges? Do you 
value the tinsel of outward seeming, beyond the fine gold 
of real worth?) Remember, that every time you offer 
the hand of fellowship to a man whom you despise— 
every time you make one amid the crowds which throng 
the drawing-room of a woman whom your purer soul 
contemns, you are aiding them in the establishment of 
their claims to respect; und silencing within your bosom 
that truthful monitor, which is a sort of instinct of the 
soul—guarding us from evil contact, and attracting us 


has the will, to grind the face of the poor,—to wring |, ever to the beautiful and the good. 
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Original. 
MARY LESLIE. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


In a secluded village, on the borders of the Scottish 
highlands, it was my custom, for years, every Autumn, 
to sojourn, for the purpose of participating in that 
most exciting and healthful of pastimes, grouse-shoot- 
ing. As it was necessary, in my excursions, that I 
should be accompanied by some attendant for the occa- 
sional carrying of my fowling apparatus, and ‘‘the 
spoils of the field,’”’ when fortune favored me in an 
extraordinary degree, I selected a young mar. of the 
name of Henry Howard, whose fine figure and intel- 
lectual countenance, had, on some of my former visits, 
attracted my attention. He was a native of the village, 
and an operative by trade, but owing to the hardness of 
I need 


not say that he was glad to accept my offer, and the 


the times, had then, little or no employment. 


equality on which we were placed, soon established us 
on the closest terms of intimacy. In the course of our 
rambles, he informed me that his parents were both 
dead—that at one period, they had been considerable 
proprietors in the village, but from the rascality of a 
lawyer, who had inveigled them into a lengthy suit, 
which, ending in their discomfiture, found themslves, at 
last, at his merey, which was shown to them by his 
attaching and disposing of their property to liquidate 
his own demands. Thus beggared, his mother died of 
a broken heart; and his father, too proud to become a 
laborer in the very fields of which he had once been 
owner, entrusted Henry to a near relation, and enlisted , 
in a regiment then departing to join the forces of the 
British, under Wellington, in the struggle between 
France and England. In the very first engagement in 
which his regiment was called to act, he was mortally 
wounded, and could barely entrust his dying blessing 
for his child to a comrade. That comrade faithfully 
fulfilled his promise, and poor Henry learned, with a 
sorrowful heart, he was an orphan. At the time of 
our acquaintance, he was about twenty years of age, 
tall, well formed, and handsome in features. His mind, 
which was of a superior cast, had not been neglected in , 
education, neither had he failed, by every opportunity, to 
improve it. 

“* Ah, sir,” he said to me one evening on our return 
home, “ it is a sorrowful thing to suffer from poverty.” 

““ Why do you say so?”” I remarked; “it is not every 
one who is rich that is happy.” 

‘* True, air; but to be poor, and conscious that poy- 
erty prevents you from occupying @ position in society 
that with honor you could fill, and behold others pos- 
sessing it from the influence of wealth alone, makes the 
heart sicken, and the spirit despair. I feel, sir, as if 
existence were a curse to me.’’ This last expression 
made me regard him minutely, when I saw that his 
eyes were suffused with tears. 

“ Henry,” I said, “ there is some trouble weighing 
heavily upon you. Tell me of it; perhaps I can advise, 
if not assist you.” 

“Ah, sir! you cannot. 


paused and sighed deeply. 


It is an affair that—” he |) 


ESLIE. 


= 


“What is it?” 1 continued, perceiving he was half 


inclined to be communicative. ‘ I am your friend; rely 


upon me.” 

The poor fellow thanked me gratefully, and said, 
‘Well, sir, as it is an affair that happens once, at 
least, to every man in his life, I will inform you. | 
am—”’ 

He hesitated—when, suspecting the cause, I said— 
“You are in love.” . 

“Yes, sir, but [ cannot obtain the woman of my 
heart.” 

“And why?” said I. “* There never was a vill 


but there was a way.’ Is your love returned 2” 


“Deeply, sir, but because I am poor, her parents 
will not sanction our union—therefore I must forget 
her, but I can as soon forget there is a God in Heaven.” 

“Come, come,” I said to him, encouragingly, “ have 
patience; time tells strange tales, and backed by perse- 
verance, sometimes does wonders. Why not try to 
better your fortune? you are yet young, and if the girl 
loves you sincerely, she will be willing to wait ’till the 
obstacle of want is removed.” 

‘‘T have thought of that, sir, and have formed my 
resolution. I shall leave Mary and my native village 
to-morrow,” 

“For what part ?”’ I inquired. 

“ Any—no matter—the world is wide enough, | 
care not whither my fate leads me.” 

We were, by this time, close upon the village, when 
I perceived a beautiful girl standing at a garden gate, 
which led to a pretty cottage, whose appearance, and 
the handsome garden around it, showed that its inmates 
At the sight of 


the girl, Henry started, exclaiming, “‘ Mary Leslie!” 


were of the better order of inhabitants. 


‘‘ Hush!” she said, interrupting him, ‘‘ meet me to- 
night; it may be for our future happiness,” and the 
next moment she passed up the rose-fringed path to 
the cottage. 

“ And that is the girl you love—Mary Leslie, is it 
not, Henry?” I inquired of him. 

“Yes, sir, Mary Leslie, as pure and beautiful as an 
angel of Paradise.” 

“Well, who knows but good fortune is yet in store 
for you.” 

‘Heaven grant it,” he returned, and gaining my 
dwelling, he was about bidding me adieu. 

“Hold!” I said; “ take this in remembrance of me; 
yeu will need such a friend among strangers,” and put 
ting a sum of money in his hand, shook it heartily. 
He could not reply, but returning the pressure, hurried 
from my presence. 

Two years after this, I first beheld the ancient and 
royal burgh of Stirling. It was a beautiful and bright 
sunny day. On the right the Ochil Mountains 
reared their purple crests in the distance, and to the 
left, ranged the chain of the Cheviots. In the centre 
of the scene gleamed the serpentine windings of the 
Forth, and above all, on its mountain summit rose the 


, castle of Stirling, 


“ Like some old veteran grey in arms, 
And rough with many a seamy scar.” 
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MARY 


Not an object caught the eye but of peace and beauty, | 


not a sound fell upon the ear but of melody and bliss. 
When I entered the principal street—no bustle no 
turmoil of the natural attendants of society were seen or 
heard ; all was solemn silence, as if the angel of pesti- 
lence had cast his mantle over earth. The occupations 
of human life were forgotten—groups of citizens stood 


in gaping wonder—not a smile lighted up the face of | 
beauty, not a sound broke from the throng of noisy | 


urchins, but upon every countenance, you could see the 
impress of fear—all were silent—or if they moved, it 
seemed as if they trembled under terror and despair. 
Amazed, and partaking of the solemnity which sur- 
rounded me, I slowly continued my path, wondering 
what calamity could thus, as it were, blight the aspect 


of nature, when the deep and heavy stroke of a bell || 


broke upon the air. 
proceeded—when, turning the corner of a narrow street 


which led towards the castle, I beheld a dense mass of | 


human beings—roofs, windows, yea, every spot from 
which a view could be procured, literally heaved a sea 
of life. Inthe distance stood a scaffold—black, solitary 
and hideous—while from a transverse beam hung two 
ropes with the prepared nooses lingering for their un- 
happy victims. 

I waz breathless; cold drops stood upon my brow— 


my heart throbbed as if it would have burst my bosom | 
~—my knees knocked together—my eyes lost the faculty | 
of vision; I caught at the air as a solid substance to, 


support me, when a loud blast of a bugle recalled me 
to consciousness ;—an universal murmuring broke from 
the crowd—then a long, deep sigh burst from the mul- 


titude, and all again was silent. 


Then came the sound of the clattering of horses’ hoofs, | 


and down a long descent of street, proceeded a line of 
cavalry, with their drawn sabres gieaming in the sun- 
shine. The crowd mechanically gave way—the voice 
of the commanding officer rose in rough and imperative 
tones. The troops speedily formed around the altar, 
while the bell sounded faster and faster. 

Above this shrine of Moloch, rose a dark and gloomy 
building; in its front was the dial of a clock, the hand 
of which was fast approaching to the hour of three. A 
wice behind me, exclaimed in a whisper—“ J hear it 
“ What?” 1! ejaculated in a tone of horror. 


coming.” 


’ replied the same voice. I turned 


“The martyrs, sir.’ 
towards the speaker—the tears were rolling down his 
furrowed cheeks, he was an old man, his head was un- 
covered, and his hair glistened like silver in the sun. 
A low and distant sound was now heard, yet a sound 
harsh and grating to the ear. The crowd heaved like 
the swell of the ocean—a groan of horror burst from 
every quarter, but above all came a scream so thrilling, 
that at this distant period it still rings fearfully in my 
ear;—the next moment the car of death and justice burst 
Upon my view. 


Father of mercy, 1 can never forget it. A low wooden | 


black box, with a bench at each end of it. On the front | 


one, sat two young men—the prisoners, habited in deep | 


I paused—again it sounded—I | 


LESLIE. 


On the other seat sat a figure hideous to all eyes—the 
| executioner! robed in a loose black gown, fastened 
around him bya piece of rope. On his head he wore a 
|| black cowl, and on his face a mask of the same color— 
his position was opposite to the prisoners, and in his 
hands he carried the axe, which was to perform upon 
them the work of decapitation. 

The vehicle of death was dragged along by a mise- 
rable horse, strongly guarded by a body of dragoons. 
| At the bottom of the scaffold it halted. 
in the wall of the gloomy building already named, on a 


From a recess 
| level with the scaffold, issued a band of officers, each 
| bearing in his hand a rod of office—following these, 
/came the magistrates, habited in robes of scarlet, 


' trimmed with, and surmounted by capes of ermine. 


The scaffold being thus lined, the victims were con- 
ducted by their guard, and followed by the executioner 
All now 


was silence. One deep, strong and fervent voice was 


up a temporary flight of steps to the scaffold. 


alone heard amidst the awful stillness—it was the offi- 

ciating priest, supplicating salvation at the throne of 
‘the Almighty,—spontaneously did the whole crowd 
| uncover; all creeds, all feelings, were merged in one 

simple, but powerful word—mercy! At its conclusion, 
| the prisoners ascended the drop, giving to the spectators 
a perfect view of their persons. 

The executioner placed the fatal ropes around their 
throats; drew over their faces the white and corpse-like 
caps, and was descending to await the signal, when the 

"younger victim breathed a few words inaudible to all but 
the man of blood—the cap was raised from his face—he 


cast his eyes towards the spot where I was standing— 


something appeared to rivet his attention—the Bible 
which he still held in his hand, he with difficulty kissed, 
' thencasting his eye once more towards the place where I 
stood, exclaimed, “ Mary, remember.” A thrilling shriek 
from a female close beside me was the answer—the 
next moment the drop had descended, and they were in 
the arms of eternity I looked upon the features of 
the female, they were not altogether unknown to me, 
In another moment, I remembered them. Gracious 
It was Mary Leslie—Henry Howard, her 
husband, was one of the victims. 

I looked again to the scaffold; life was scarcely 


Heaven ! 


extinct—the bodies were cut down and laid upon the 
block. The man of blood approached—his axe swung 
heavily in the air, and descended—head followed head 
—then twining his fingers in their hair, he exhibited to 
view their ghastly features. The eyes were open, and 
as if yet animated with life, glared hideously upon the 
spectators. Advancing to the front of the scaffold, he 
exclaimed, “ Behold the heads of traitors!" A yell 


‘of horror burst from the multitude, which was quickly 


drowned in a burst of martial music. 

On inquiry, | learned that Mary, in opposition to her 
parents, had united herself to Howard, and together 
they had come to the Western metropolis of Scotland, 
where for two years they had suffered every kind of 
privation, and at last, in an evil hour, the unfortunate 


mourning, with their arms pinioned, and their necks |, man had been seduced to enrol himself among some 


bared, ready for the act of sacrifice. 


' discontented spirits; who foolishly deemed they could 
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overthrow the government. The result oftheir visionary 
project was, that Henry and another prominent conspi- 
rator were seized, tried, condemned and executed, as 
we have narrated, as a warning to future offenders. 
His last words, ‘“‘ Mary, remember, 
recal to her mind a dying injunction given to her the 
evening before, at their final parting; it was, that his 
remains should (if allowable by law,) receive the rites 
of Christian burial. Her request was kindly granted— 
and I need not say that it was faithfully fulfilled. That 
evening they were conveyed to the grave, and_threc 


weeks after, the turf was removed to receive those of 


Mary Leslie. 


Original. 


THE FLOWER AND BROOK. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


I. 
Tue brook tripped by, with smile and sigh, 
And soft in music-murmurs sung, 


While all the flowers, that blossomed nigh, 
Were bushed to hear that silver tongue. 


Il. 
“Ah! virgin violet!’’ breathed the brook, 
“* Whose blue eye shuns the light, the air, 
I love you! in this true heart look, 
And see—your own sweet image there !”’ 


III. 
The bashful violet bent her brow, 
But as she gazed, she sighed in sorrow, 
“Oh! faithless heart—oh! idle vow! 
Beloved to-day»—betrayed to-morrow ! 


Iv. 


What see T, in that heart of thine ? 

There’s not a flower, that blooms above thee, 
But there its image glows like mine, 

Yet,—false, and light! you say you love me! 

Vv. 

Go—changeful rover !—wander free, 

With sunny glance and voice beguiling, 
And take my fondest sigh with thee, 

To boast where other flowers are smiling! 


VI. 
Go! tell the lily and the rose, 
Of all the incense lavished o'er thee! 


Go—wake them from their pure repose, 
And bid them watch their blushes for thee! 


vil. 
Go! breathe to them the music low, 
Which all too oft beguiles the blossom ! 
But oh! remember, where you go, 
My latest breath was on your bosom ! 


HAND 


” were uttered to 


OF CLAY. 


Original. 
THE HAND OW CLAY: 


OR, THE SCULPTOR’S TASK. 


A STORY OF MYSTERIES. 


SY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LAFITTE,”’*‘ KYD,” AND “ THE QUADROONg,” 


CHAPTER I. 
It was a summer’a night in Italy. The still heavens 
were tinted with the softest blue, amid which the stars 
burned like eyes of intelligence. The pure-rayed plan- 
ets, seen through the translucent atmosphere seemed 
near and low as they shed their gentle lustre down, 
The young moon was just venturing her bark upon the 
eastern verge of the sky, a glittering star hanging above 
its brow. Music rose at intervals upon the soft, eve- 
ning wind, and the voices of nightingales rung melodi- 
ously from many a shaded grove and palace garden. It 
was a night in Rome! As the moon rose above the 
level horizon of the Campagna, she touched with a 
trembling line of gold the rippling waves of the Tiber, 
and enriched with amber lights the lofty crosses and 
towers of the imperial city. Among the numerous 
casements into which its soft lustre penetrated, was 
that of the lovely Countess, Isabel di Valoni. It was 
the eve of her bridal with the Prince of B . She 
was not twenty four, and yet had been two years 


widowed. Her attendants had just left her, and she 


'was sitting alone by the casement, looking upon the 


Tiber, which flowed sparkling by at the foot of the 
gardens. Around her rose, and extended, terrace and 
balcony and towers and palaces, all being recreated from 
darkness, touch by touch, by the pencil of the advancing 
moon. Yet she heeded nothing of the lavish beauty of 
the scene, nor did the notes of far off music upon the 
water mellowed into heavenly harmony by the distance 
touch her ear. Her face was pale and tearful, and 
rested upon the fair hand which looked like alabaster 
contrasted with the raven tresses that fell across the 
delicately veined wrist. 

Isabel di Valoni was the most beautiful woman 
Rome—nay, in Italy! kings had bent the knee before 


the shrine of her smiles, and princes were willing atten- 


rinz 


dants of her footsteps! Yet now, alone, with glittering 


tears stealing slowly across her cheek, her heavily lidded 
eyes cast down, and an air of touching sorrow pervading 
her whole person, she reclines by the moonlit casement 
To-morrow is also to be her bridal night! and sh 
marries the man who is her heart’s choice; yet she § 
Fear, as well as grief, is couched in the 
Her bosom heayes * 


unhappy 
expression of her features! 
g . . . ivel 
intervals with agitation, and her hands convulsivels 


clasp! At length she gives utterance to her thoughts: 


“Shall I thus weakly give way to wretchedness for 
an idle dream! Yet thrice have I dreamed of th 
fearful doom! thrice have these words rung in my 8" 
in my sleep, from an unseen voice, 

“* Beware, Isabel di Valoni! the death of Medic 
Valoni hath not unwedded thee! Thou art his bride, 


iving or dead !’ 
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“ Alas, what fearful doom hangs over my head! can | 


this dream be sent by Heaven to warn me of danger ! 
Can Medici, my deceased husband, have power thus to 
bind me! It is too horrible! Defend me, holy saints, 
from evil !”’ 

After bending before her crucifix a moment, she rose 
and left the casement, to seek relief in the society of her 


friends, from the fears that weighed down her soul. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The following evening, the gorgeous apartments of the 
palace of the Valoni were thrown open to the guests of 
the bridal hour. 
ented and the beautiful; the sculptor, the painter, the 
scholar, men of genius and of rank thronged thither; 
for the Prince gave out invitations to embrace all who 


usually had the honor of visiting him. At seven o'clock 


the more favored guests, the relations of the bride and. 
bridegroom attended them into the private chapel of the | 


palace, where the ceremony was to be performed. The 
Countess had been laughed out of her fears on account 
of her dream by her friends, and encouraged by the car- 
dinal, to whom she had made confession. Yet she 
approached the altar with a pale cheek, and unsteady 
sep, glancing with a timid look on every side, as if she 
expected to behold start before her gaze some fearful 
The cardinal opened the massal, and bade 
them kneel! Around them stood four gentlemen, rela- 
tions of the Prince, whom, to relieve her fears, he had 


spectre g 


stationed near her person to protect her from any danger 
that might menace. Each of these gentlemen held in’ 
his hand a naked sword, nor did they once take their 
eyes from the bride! The rumor that something was 
anticipated that night, to interrupt the ceremony, had 
been buzzed about, and the throng of guests who were 
admitted into the chapel crowded close around the 
altar. The cardinal began the service! The Prince 
and Countess were kneeling at his feet, and the former 
was about to place the ring upon ber finger, when a 
glittering stiletto, grasped in a naked arm, descended 
from behind into the bosom of the bride! The Countess 
gave a wild shriek and fell into the arms of the Prince. 

So instantaneous was the blow with the appearance 
of the arm thrust from a cloak, that there was no time 
to warn—no time to defend her! But ere the dagger 
was withdrawn, the hand of the assassin fell to the 
ground, cleft at the wrist by the sword of one of the 
gentlemen! The chapel was simultaneously filled with 
acry of horror! The assassin, in the commotion, had 
instantly fallen back and hid himself amid the throng! 
The loss of his hand bad given him advantage of escape 
as its fall to the ground and the flow of blood, drew the 
attention of the others for an instant from him. 

“Seize him!” cried the Priace! “ He 
He will be detected by the loss of his hand! 


Close all the palace doors, and guard them well! He 


cannot 
escape ! 
Must not escape ay 

The excitement was now intense! Every man looking 
vpon his neighbor with horror and suspicion, and each 
‘hbrieking at the idea of a bleeding assassin mingling 


among them. 


THE HAND OF CLAY. 


The princely and the noble; the tal- | 


/ art my wedded wife !” 


“It is a woman’s hand, by Heaven!” cried the Count 
Parma, the cavalier who had severed it; ‘and a well- 
And he held up to view a very 
exquisitely formed female hand, the drops of crimson 
gore staining its blue-veined skin and contrasting its 


born woman’s, too!” 


whiteness! The fingers were singularly symmetrical, 
and on one of them was a ring of a peculiar setting. , 

“ This ring,’ exclaimed the Count, “ will detect the 
murderer! See, your highness, it is a ruby set with 
turquoise !” 

The Prince glanced at the ring, grasped at it wildly, 
uttered a deep groan, and sunk senseless by the side of 
his dead bride. 

The murderer was no where found in the chapel ! 
No traces of blood were visible in any of the apartments 
beyond the altar, and the whole terrible affair remained 
wrapped in mystery. 

‘““Count Parma,” said the Prince, in a distressed 
tone, having been recovered from his swoon, the chapel? 
being by this time emptied of all the guests, ‘ give me 
that hand which you have cast upon the altar for public 
recognition !”’ 

The Count obeyed, fixing upon the Prince an inquiring 
gaze; for he, as well as many present, now believed 
that he could tell better than any one the history of the 
beautiful hand. 

The Prince took it and gazed upon it with a look of 
painful interest, and then removing the ring, placed it, 
to the wonder of all, upon the answering finger of the 
dead Countess! murmuring, ‘‘ Nevertheless, thou alone 
He then placed the hand upon 
the altar, and kissing his murdered bride upon the 
cheek, left the chapel. 

That night the Prince of B died ! 
wound upon his person, nor were there found any signs 
entombed by the side of his 


intended wife, the Countess di Valuni. 


There was no 





of poison! He was 


This extraordinary assassination, with the wonderful 
escape of its perpetrator, the sudden death of the Prince 
of B 
hand, which was placed publicly upon the altar for many 





, and the marvellous circumstance of the severed 


days, caused no little sensation throughout Rome, for 
some weeks. But at length, it still remaining a*mys- 
tery, the public interest in it subsided, and in a few 
weeks died away ; for, startling events follow upon the 
steps of each other too frequently, and men also have 
too much of their own concerns to regard, to suffer any 
one particular subject long to engage their minds. 
CHAPTER Il. 

Frederick Rother, was a young German sculptor. 
He had been a pupil of Thorwaldsen, but now had his 
own stucio, being considered in Rome equal in genius 
and art to his master. many years ago, 
before the immortal Swede hed attained that celebrity 
The Ger- 


man was a young man of high and commanding intellect. 


This was 
which has given him an imperishable fame. 


His imagination was lively, yet not untinctured with the 
gloom of German superstition. He loved night ond 
solitude; the reading of books touching the dark lore of 
necromancy; and research into the mazes of meta- 


physics was a passion with him. He also was a poet, 
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THE HAND 





and would have been a lover if he had not been wedded |! 
to his sublime art. 

One night, he was seated in his studio, wrapped in | 
his evening robe, smoking his meerschaum, and, with | 
his eyes fixed upon the ceiling, was buried in deep 
musing upon the spiritual world of Swedenbourg, whose 
writings he had just laid down, when a slight knock at | 
his door aroused him. 

“Come in,” he said, without changing his reclining | 
position, for he supposed it to be a little Italian boy who | 
attended upon him at his rooms. 

The door slowly opened, and a full-sized middle-| 
aged man, enveloped in a grey cloak, entered. On his || 
head was a low cap like a priest’s. The studio was | 
strongly lighted, for Frederick was to complete a bust | 
that night, and had all his tools ready to work when he | 
should have finished his There was 
something in the air of his visitor that instantly im-), 


meerschaum. 


pressed him with awe; and rising, he awaited his 
wishes. The man came near him, and taking @ seat to. 
which the sculptor pointed, waved his hand for Frede- | 
rick to be re-seated. The artist obeyed in silence. 
There was something in the expression of the stranger’s i 
eyes that made him feel uneasy, and he could not keep 
his gaze from them. They arrested his like a basilisk’s. | 
The stranger’s features were dark and intellectual, his 
face thin, and his hair black, long and flowing. His 
brows were heavy and projecting; and beneath them, 
like lamps, burned a pair of deep-set eyes that were 
inconceivably penetrating. 

“Are you the sculptor, Frederick de Rother ?’’ he 
asked, in a mild tone, the voice deep and musical. 

The sculptor replied in the affirmative, not a little 
relieved to have the silerce broken. 

“ You have the reputation of being the first sculptor 


in Rome ?” 

“Tam but a pupil still,” answered Rother modestly. 

“T require the aid of your art,” said the visitor, 
without remarking his reply. 

‘IT am honored by your notice of me,” said Frede- 
rick, “ but I regret to say that I have on hand unfin- 
ished engagements for many months to come!” 

“TI want your services to-night,’ answered the stran- | 
ger, sternly. 

“Impossible! I have to put the finishing chisel to 
that bust of Cardinal R , Which will occupy me 
He leaves Rome in the morning, and | 





’till midnight. 
takes it to his country-place with him.” 

‘‘T must have my wishes complied with,” said the 
man in the grey cloak, imperatively ; and he fixed his 
eyes so steadily upon Frederick, that he dropped his | 
own with a sensation of pain. 

“You are unknown to me,” he began to object, 
“and—” here hesitated, and beeame suddenly silent. 
The eyes of the stranger rested upon his forehead so 
intently, that he was deprived of the power to articu- 
He felt indignant, and would have risen, but 
His eyelids 


late. 
found he had no power over his limbs. 
fell, and he began to experience a chilly sensation per- 
vading his frame. Gradually he felt himself losing all 
sense of external things! his mind became all at once 





tiful, like those in a wax figure ! 





OF CLAY. 













wonderfully clear and perceptive ; the most beautiful 


| images passed before him; music, such as mortal ear 


never listened to, floated around him; soft voices whis- 
pered sweet and strange words, which his heart, not his 
ears, heard ; his spirit expanded, and became like gir 
and he seemed to be borne on wings of light, through q 
universe of happiness and splendor inconceivable ! ie 


then sudden darkness veiled all things; silence unbro. 


ken reigned, and the deepest oblivion followed! He 
sat like a marble statue, colorless and motionless. 
The stranger rose with a smile of power upon his 
lip, and approached him, and waved his hand! The 
young man rose with ready obedience, and stood be. 
fore him immoveable! The stranger placed his hand 
upon his eyelids, and they flew open with startling bril- 
liancy, his eyes looking unnaturally lustrous and beav- 
They were, neverthe- 
less, without expression, and unwinking! The man 
then bade him take clay and his moulding-tools, and 
follow ! 


the young man obeyed, and followed him to the street, 


With his eyes still closed like one in sleep, 


keeping a pace behind. 

Wrapping himself in his cloak, the stranger took his 
way along a narrow street that led by the Tiber, and 
crossing a bridge not far from Trajan’s pillar, ascended 
He followed 
the marble paved way beneath lime and orange trees, 


This he as- 


cended ; and after crossing a magnificent garden, adorned 


a terrace that led to a range of palaces. 
until it terminated in a grand stair-case ! 


with fountains and statues, closely followed by th 
sculptor, who bent not his fixed eyes for one instant 


' during the whole way, from the person of bis myster 


ous conductor, they came to a portico which led them 
inte a hall of one of the finest mansions in Rome. It 


was dark, save where the moonlight streamed in through 


| stained casements, yet the stranger kept on his way to 


an inner suite of apartments, furnished with princely 
grandeur. Room after room he passed through, and 
then opened a door leading into a@ small but elegatt 
chamber! 

“Ts he with you, signor?” cried a young female 0! 
exquisite beauty, rising from an ottoman, and. looking 
eagerly towards him ! 

“He has obeyed my will, as thou seest,” answer! 
the other, taking the sculptor by the hand, and leadig 
him into the room. 


“‘ This is well. There is now no danger of betrayt 


if he is returned in the same way,” she said with 


ergy. 

She was about twenty years of age, and, with a fault 
less figure and face, her features were also characten 
by the finest expression of Italian beauty. Her dan 
eyes were large, languishing, yet full of latent fire ; 3% 
her mouth was beautifully haughty in its ruby outline 
Her cheek was now pale, as if from recent illness, 
the soft languor peculiar to a convalescing invalid 
heightened the grace of her manner, and gave a tov 
ing infantile character to her loveliness. There *® 


however, with all that was pleasing and fascinating " 
her appearance, much to fear. 
‘“‘How handsome he is! 


' 
Heavens! what eye 
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she said, as Frederick stood before her in an attitude 
of natural elegance that would bave been a noble study 
for himself, could he have been conscious of himself! 
But he stood there the body of man, living and breath- 
ing, strong and beautiful, but destitute of the soul ! 
And what wonderful being was he who had, by a look, 
thus subdued him, and made him submissive to the 
slightest motion of his will. It was Mesmer! 

“ Lady,” he said, approaching her, “ the time flies, 
and I would have the artist do his work!’ She turned 
pale, and slightly trembled. He then turned to Frede- 
rick, and fixing his eyes intently upon him, waved his 
hand slowly upward, and, strangely with the progress 
of the motion, came expression and intelligence into the 
wildly brilliant eyes, color to the cheek, and the anima- 
The lady watched 
It was like the 


tion of mind to the countenance ! 
the change with enthusiastic delight! 
breaking of morning ! 

As if by magic he had been restored to the exercise 
of all his faculties. He looked about bim with amaze- 
ment! The gorgeous chamber bewildered him! where 
could he be? The beautiful being reclining upon the 
couch! was she mortal? was he mortal? or was he 
dreaming ? 
face beeame pale, and he recollected the last moments 


of consciousness in the studio! The “ magician,’’ as 


men, in those days, termed him, smiled kindly upon || 


him, and approached him with his hand extended. 
Frederick grasped it with strange warmth of feeling, and 
felt his heart, he could not conceive wherefore, felt 
kindly affectioned towards him. But where was he? 
He put the question to him. 

“In the presence of her for whose service I come 
for you. How you came here, you shall learn hereafter. 
Now you have a delicate task. Prepare your clay and 
wols, and take your station by this lady’s couch!” 

He complied, overwhelmed with wonder and curio- 
sity, and still questioning whether he was awake ! 
bad never beheld such earthly beauty as her's before him! 
His gaze rested upon one of her arms, which, partly 
bared to the elbow, displayed a contour so faultless, 
that he could have worshipped it! The hand, too, was 
divine! The pearly hue of the surface, the azure- 
tinted veins, like those in delicate marble, the tapering 
elegance of the fingers, never had he dreamed of such 


perfection! He was enraptured as an artist, and quite | 


in love as a man! I 


The lady smiled with a melancholy expression as she | 

witnessed his admiration; and Mesmer suid, to bis sur- 
prize, i 
“Sir, you are brought here, thus secretly, to mould a | 
hand like that, as perfect and faultless in every respect!” 
“ Impossible !”” he exclaimed. 
“It is rare workmanship, but thou hast genius to do 
it!” suid Mesmer, quietiy. “ Signore, unrobe your || 
right arm !” 
She obeyed; and to the sculptor’s horror and sur- | 

Prize, he beheld a freshly-healed stump! the fellow to 

the hand he had worshipped, was gone! Instantly the 
ory of the Countes di Valoni flashed upon his mind, | 
tnd he started back with an exclamation of intense feel- | 
26 





HAND 


| 


His eyes fell on Mesmer, and instantly bis | 
‘he took it ep and examined the hand. 


He 


' between his and thus remained several minutes! 





OF CLAY. 


ing! He immediately felt Mesmer’s eye upon him, and 
recollecting that it might be dangerous to betray his sus- 
picions, he remained standing gazing upon the mutila- 
ted member with strange and hardly suppressed emo- 
tion. 

* Kneel 


beside her, sir artist, and mould and fit accurately to 


“Tt is a painful loss,”’ said the magician. 


that arm a hend the match to the other in every part. 
Obey !”” 


Frederick knelt, and for a few moments was silently 


Ask me no questions—make no objections ! 


engaged in shaping the lump of pink-tinted clay he had 
brought into a rough resemblance of a human hand. 
He then bent over the other, and for some time studied 
/its inimitable proportions. At length he commenced 
his task ! 


| Mesmer bent over him and watched his proceedings 


‘in silence, while the lady conversed and smiléd and 
|complutely bewildered him with the power of her 


'| charnis. 


At the expiration of two hours, the work was com- 


pleted! A hand of clay, accurately fitting the wrist 


| whence the other hand had been cloven was made, and, 
| 


save, in life, was the counterpart to the other! 
“Thou hast done thy work well,”’ said Mesmer, as 
“ Now thou 


| shalt witness mine !”’ 


‘‘ First tell me who art thou?” asked the German 
youth. 

“T will answer thee—for thou must be my disciple ! 
lam Tae MesMeER!” 

‘‘T now know thy power, and by what means I am 
here,”’ said de Rother, with animation, after recovering 
from his surprize, “ I have read thy mysterions books, 
and heard of thy miracles! Initiate me intothe mysteries 
of thy dark philosophy, wonderful man, and I will serve 
thee with all my soul !”’ 

* Take thy first lesson! Behold!” 

The female extended her mutilated arm, and he firmly 
bound with silk the clay to the flesh. Then, while she 
instinctively shuddered, he fixed upon her his burning 
gaze! Ina moment, her eyes closed and her head sunk 
upon her bosom. Then Mesmer knelt before her and 
bowing his head upon her hand of clay, clasped it 


The 


sculptor stood looking on with wonder and fear ! 


’ rose and addressed her: 


At length, the “ magician’ 

“Ts it animate, lady?” 

“Yes,” was the low answer, which seemed to come 
from her chest, for her lips moved not. 

He removed the silk, and the horrified Frederick fell 
upon his knees and crossed himself! The hand he had 
moulded of clay had become a living member, kindred 
in sympathy and loveliness with the other! Mesmer 
turned and looked upon him with triamphant power ! 
He now waved his hand to awake her, but lu! a new 
The face of the mesme- 


rizee had began slowly to change into clay before their 


horror was to paralyze both ! 


The glorious beauty of her countenance became 
dark and earthy, and the eyes were extinguished in 
eternal night! The neck ani arms became rapidly 
converted to earth, and in a few minutes there reclined 


eyes! 
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on the couch before them a statue of clay, like Eve’s, 
before the breath of life had been communicated ; save 
the hand which the sculptor had made, which remained 
adhesive to the dead clay warm, throbbing, living flesh! 

When satisfied that what he beheld was real, Mesmer 
uttered a cry of horror and fled! Frederick stood para- 
lyzed with fear, and fascinated by the band from which 


he could not turn his gaze. At length, evercome by 


terror as he beheld the finger lift in warning, be sunk 
upon the ground insensible, when the writer awoke and 
found he had been dreaming upon a volume on “ Mes- 
meriam,” over which, while reading it late at night, he 
had fallen asleep. 

J. AR. I. 


Original. 


BIRTH-NIGHT REVERIES. 


BY JOHN C. M'CABE, M. D. 


My birth-vight, my birth-night! It sounds like a knell, 
When I think of the past T have hidden farewell ; 

There are tear-drops o’erflowing, a sunshine too brief, 

To record all the past on this tear-bedewed leaf. 

There are faces of beauty, yet shadowy pale, 

That peer o’er my shoulder and read this wild tale ; 

There are bright eves e’en now through my tear-drops I see, 
And voices are ringing with heart-joyous glee. 


Let me gaze on that brow, oh! so dazzlingly white, 

With long, streaming locks like the black robe of night; 
Let me lovok in the depths of those lustrous eyes, 

That burn in their glory like star-lighted skies— 

There’s a low tone of music upon the night breeze, 

And a quivering and whispering among the old trees ; 
And I know by the meteor that gleamed o'er my head, 
That—that music—thuse tones—are the hymus of the dead! 


That brow, too, of beauty, that raven-black hair, 

Like a knight’s fluwing plume, on the forehead so fair ; 
Those eloquent eyes in whose depths from afar, 

J gaze like the Chaldean, and worship my star; 

Those rich tones of gladness that ring wild and free, 
Like the bell of the mariner heard far at sea— 

Belong to the dead! Oh, the beautiful dead! 

T call—and the phantom for ever hath fled! 


Alas, ‘ the remembrance of youth is a sigh! 
And flowers that bloom earliest, the soonest will die ; 
The hopes that burn brightest, the sooner grow pale, 
And life’s morning song changes into a wail. 

Oh, I feel sad, sad, sad, and right gladly would rest, 
With the clod for my pillow, the turf oa my breast; 
Forgetful of earth and its sorrows I'd sleep, 

And few, very iew, e’er my death-couch would weep. 


My birth-night, my birth-night! a young man in tears? 
A brow overcast, and a heart full of cares? 

Shame on thee, my spirit! Look up in thy pride, 

And give all thy woes to oblivion's dark tide, 


Thov can'st not recall the all beautiful past, 

Then why should the future with clouds he o’ercast? 
Like the eagle—look up, look away to the sun, 

Aod remember, there's yet a bright wreath to be won! 





MOTHER'S 


LOVE. 





Original. 
A MOTHER’S 


AN FEXTRACT. 


LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


“A mother’s love, how pure the name! 
What is a mother’s love? 


* * * * 


“The warmest love that ne’er grows cold, 
This is a mother’s love!” 

THE love of a fond and affectionate mother! who can 
conceive of its strength and its purity ? Who can com- 
pute its inestimable value? It is a mighty deep, clear 
as crystal, and fathomless as the ocear. ‘ The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the 
sea.”’ The exhaustless riches of Mexico’s mines cannot 
purchase the priceless treasure. We have all expe 
rienced its magic and resistless power. Through the 
slippery paths of youth we have been guided at every 
step by ita watchful care. And it may be that the same 
holy affections, and tender assiduities, and earnest 
solicitude environ us still, amid the bustle and the per- 
plexities of busy and anxious manhood. To it we are 
indebted, under God, for whatever imparts true virtue, 
and dignity, and honor to our lapsed nature. 

How the heart vibrates with emotion, when we reflect 
wpon the depth and the fervency of a mother’s love! It 
is one of the Creator's best gifts to sinful man. Itisa 
precious link in that golden chain, which connects 
Heaven with earth. It is the only fou tain in the 
bosom, that neither time nor change can diminish or 
exhaust. “It believeth all things, and endureth all 
things” in defence of the object of its attachment. 
When the bright hopes, which it generates, are all 
fulfilled, it opens up springs of ecstasy in the bosom 
that overflow the feelings with perpetual delight. But, 
when it is disappointed in its wishes, or treated with 
neglect, it deluges the heart with those fiery streams of 
anguish, that leave it a scorched and desolate waste of 
unmitigated woe. 


* * » * 7 * * * 


I saw a beautiful child once, whose mother expired 


in the awful agonies, that gave him birth. His was 8 
pitiable doom. He seemed like a tender branch rudely 
sundered from its parent-stem before it bad bloomed 
He never knew the kind 


He never drank of 


with verdure and beauty. 
caresses of muternal tenderness. 
those waters of life, which gush up pure and sparkling 
He had no one like her, who 


bore him, to bend with tearful eyes and a throbting 


in a mother’s bosom. 


heart over his infant pillow, and to shield him in her 
embraces from the “tender mercies’ of an unfeeling 
world. He was peculiarly exposed to the seductive 
allurements, which beset the young, for he had never 
heard the soft words of counsel and reproof from her 
lips, who died to give him life. How exceedingly de- 
plorable, in human sight, was the fate of this hapless 
boy! How strongly calculated to elicit the warmest 
sympathy and commiseration! His, we imagine *! 
be no enviable destiny. And yet, despite of all the 
counter influences, which encompassed him, he grew ! 
maturity a splendid illustration of all that is noble, and 


dignified, and virtuous in the character of man. Ho 
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A MOTHE 


shall we explain the mystery? tis a beautiful thoughr, 
and it sheds light upen the question we have started, 
that a mother’s love for her offspring is not extin- 
guished by the icy grasp of death, but accompanies her, 
in ber * heart of hearts,” to the glorious mansions of the 
blessed, and, with a perfect and unclouded lustre, deve- 
lupes itself there,in the unwearied constancy with which 
she watches over her frail and erring child, as his guar- 
dian angel, in all his pilgrimage through this dark and 
troublovs world. 
* * 7 * - * a . 

At the mention of a mother’s love, memory recurs to 
the past, the dim and shadowy past, and revels, with al! 
the freshness of reality, amid its chequered scenes. A 
thousand incidents of youthful Jey crowd upon the mind, 
and we are borne away by the impetuous current of our 
own emotions. The present is wholly absorbed in the 
events of years agone. It was life's spring then,—its 
bright and balmy spring. Every object, that met the 
eye was arrayed in the richest fragrance and the love- 
liest verdure. The cup of fancied bliss at which we 
drank large draughts, was welling over with ineffable 
delight. Nota cloud of real sorrow had darkened the 
brow, and not a pang of real anguixh had scathed the 
heart. Every sentiment and feeling replere with 
warmth, and life, and love soared away, on fancy’s 
joyous wing. Then the sweet smiles of a mother’s 
love, like the bloom of perennial flowers, beamed over 
the young and the guileless beart a sovereign antidote 
to all its gloom. How vividly do | remember, at this 
moment, those sacred hours when, with no one near but 
God, I used to sit upon my mother’s knee to share 
her “envied kiss,” and to listen to the words of kind- 
ness and wisdom, that distilled, like the honey, from her 
lips. With what impassioned fervor would she press 
me to her beating breast! and her tears, ob ! they would 
fall like rain-drops upon my sunny temples, and at 
dusky twilight, 


“JT sang with her my infant song, 
And lisped my infaut prayer.” 


And when night had donned its mantle, and the hour of 
sweet repose bad arrived, how devoutly would she kneel 
with me at the bed-side, and in an earnestness and | 
an agony of petition, which only a mother can appre- | 
ciate, commerd me and her only darling babe, and last 


of all herself, to the “ widow's God,” and the “ Father 


of the futherless:” for I was an orphan boy. The 
parent, whose name I bear, bad been stricken down by 
fell disease, in early manhood, and bis remains bad 
mingled with the dust of a far-off foreign clime. She 
was my sole earthly protector, and she lived to make | 
me happy. Those were, indeed, blissful hours, but, 
las! they are numbered and finished. They have 
faded in the midst of their transcendant loveliness as 
quickly as the peerless hues, that gild the expiring day. 
> * * * * * * * 

Ik may not be an nupt conclusion of this essay Lo 
houice, very briefly, au event, which exhibited an affecting 
example of the tntense and self-sacrificing devotion of a 
Mother's love. A tew yearsugo a small pucke t, treihted 
With human life, sailed trom one ot the New Eugland 


Ports, on ber passage to the Lust. The day of her de-" 


KS LOVR. 


parture was one of the leveliest in the pleasant month 
of September. Not a speck was visible on the clear 
blne face of the illimitable sky, and only a gently undu- 
lating breeze disturbed the calmness of the sleeping 
ocean. Every one on board antic ipated a speedy and 
prosperous voyage, ar d was happy. I gazed upon her 
admirable proportions, as she skimmed along, sitting 
like a swan on the glassy surface of the waters, for I had 
just bidden adieu to an honored friend, who was one of 
her joyous company. 

But this placid sea, and these soft, bland winds were 
not long to continue. As the sun was declining in the 
west, a dark cloud became dimly perceptible on the 
verge of the distant horizon. It was espied with deep 
wnd fearful interest by many an anxious eye, as it gra- 
dually ascended and expanded itself, like a shroud, over 
the western segment of the “ aznre-arehed sky.” A 
violent rustling immediately arose in the surrounding 
air, the signal of a storm in the upper regions of the 


atmosphere, which was only audible below. The ocean 


| atill continued compiratively undisturbed, but this very 


tranquility, so manifest and peculiar, when contrasted 
with the extreme violence that was raging afar, was 
much more awful than if its furious waves lad rolled in 
masses to the sky, and threatened to engulf them all 
in its yawning chasms. But soon the white foam, 
that was scarcely visible, awhile since, on the crests of 
the distant billows, began to approach nearer und yet 
nearer, ‘till every wave flashed with the hoary spray. 
The vivid lightning was more and more rapidly over- 
taken by the peals of thunder, that followed in its wake. 
Until, on a sudden, an intensely brilliant “ bolt of living 
tire’ struck down into the hissing deep, and its spark- 
ing beams, as they touched the surface, darted forth 
innumerable sparks, resembling a shower of rockets. 
This appeared to be the appointed precursor of the 
<wilt-winged tempest. For, in an instant, every wind, 
that blows, seemed to have been released from the 
mountain caves of Aeolus. And all at once, the burri- 
cane, the lightnings, and the rains, aided in their work 
of ruin by the roaring billows of the stormy Atlantie, 
combined in expending their fury upon this luckless 
vessel. One of those desperate squalls, that but rarely 


occur, Was sweeping wiih the besum of destruction from 


| shore to shore. 


On board that ill-starred vessel was a widowed mother. 


and heronly son. He wasa bright and beauriful child about 


four years of age. She was just in her weeds, young, 


amiable, and atiractive, but with a heart over shadowed 


with fresh grief. Asdangerthickened around them, this 


mother forgot herself in ber bitter anxiety for her darling 


boy. She seized him in ber arma, and pressed him witha 
convulsive effort to her bosom. She burried with him 
from cabin to deck, and from deck to cabin, beseeching 
with piteous tones, and a breaking beart, that het child 
at least might be rescued. And then she would imprint 
her burning kisses on his dimpled cheeks, and pray in 
agony to * Him who boldeth the winds in his grasp, and 
the waters in the hollow of his hund,”’ for suceur and 
support, But, alus! no aid could reach ber in this 


season of her dread{ul peril. She wept and wailed, and 
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prayed in vain. Fora blast of the tempest more cruel |! 
than the rest, capsized the frail bark, and the wide | 
waste of the angry sea whelmed them both in one com- 
mon death. 
“ They sank into its depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unkvelled, uncoflined, and unknown.” 

In a few days, subsequent to this sad catastrophe, an 
effort was made by the friends of those who had 
perished, to recover for interment the remains of the 
dead. There is a principle incorporated in our very 
nature, which makes us revolt at the thought of taking 
up our last abode in the coral caves of the ocean, 
with only the hoarse moaning of the boisterous billows 
for our requiem. We love a calm and quiet spot of 
earth, whither those who survive us may resort, to drop 
a tear upon the green sod that covers us, and become 


familiar with the King of terrors. Hence the strong 


desire we entertain to give our relatives a decent burial. 
After a long and diligent search the bodies of some, who | 
had been the victims of this sea-storm, were recovered, 
and among others, the relics of this mother and hes 


son. They were all brought to the town in which I 


then resided, and after being suitably prepared, were 
exposed to the inspection of such persons, as might wish 
tosee them. Stimulated by a natural curiosity, I hurried | 
on, with the crowd, to take a farewell look of the bodies, 
before they were committed to the darkness and the 
dampness of the “‘ narrow house.” And judge, kind 
reader! if you can, of the power and poignancy of my 
feelings when, in that pallid group, | beheld that fond 
mother, with her lovely boy, pressed so strongly to her || 
pulseless busom, that no ordinary exertion could unloose 
the hold! She remembered, and she loved that child, | 
as freshly as ever, until the last spark of life was extin- | 
guished. Nay, more! the bitter pangs of dissolution 
had added intensity to maternal affection, and enabled 
her, in her expiring moments, to clasp her “ first born,” 
with such superhuman energy, in her arms, that even |, 
Death itself could not dissolve the embrace. It was a|' 
most affecting spectacle to see that charming boy nestled 
to his parent’s breast, as if he were sleeping sweetly 
there, and would soon awake. But, ah! that sleep | 
will never be broken, ‘ull the trumpet shall sound, | 


and the dead shall awake. In the same _ cotlin| 
were they both enclosed, and, in the same grave, | 
were their lifeless bodies deposited. I turned from | 
the grave, as the dry clods began to rattle on the 
coffin, impressed with a more solemn conviction, than 
ever before, of the depth and intensity of a mother’s 
love. Here was a striking illustration of its power. It | 
was stronger than death. ‘“ Many waters could not 
quench it, nor floods drown it.”’ In life this kind 
mother and her beautiful boy had lived in each other's 
affections, and in death they were not divided. May | 


they sleep sweetly, now that “life's fitful fever’ is 
over, until the glorious morning of the resurrection, and 


then— 


When the cold grave gives up its dead, 
Oh! may their bodies rise, 

To live and love, as here below, 
In bliss beyond the skies! 
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GLANCE. 


Original. 


from th 
THE MEANING GLANCE.* Jomini¢ 


travels, 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


for the 
“ What sudden anger’s this? How have I reaped it? Leing 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leaped from his eyes.” im to 
* Nay, then—farewell ; lead. 
I have touched the highest point of all my greatness.” bea 
King Henry, the Eighth nat 1ack 
: Switzer! 
Wnrart fate lies in the look of princes! The young ; 
tr o 
Baron von Leinan was one of the most accomplished Fneland 


gentlemen at the court of Duke Wilhelm ——-, by ae 
| le rer 
whom, soon after his accession, he was named secretary 


: ; . : One « 
to his private council. But the Baron was ignorant of 
‘ earne 
the arts of courtly flattery, and moreover had too good 
= a2 se iae 
an opinion of his sovereign to believe that such knowl. 0 
rerman, 
edge was necessary to obtain his favor. He had the 
seller we 
boldness one day, in presence of the Duke and ‘his Cc 
the Cour 
council, to return an independent and truthful answer Tl 
. e he y 
to a question addressed to him, with respect to the re- . 
‘ ~ scour 
lations that ought to exist between the governor and 
wil ¢ 
the governed. aay 
, , . KS, fo 
An old field marshal shook his head, and with a low 
. an . , my ta 
obeisance to the Duke, observed—** The State, like the . 
| ° . 1" Narery te 
army, should be nothing but a machine. The spirit of ’ 
: : . Amsterd 
the sovereign animates the one, as that of the general 
Mea Se pay m 
the other. The general is invincible, whose thousands lit 
° ° ‘ ray m 
are obedient to his single mandate; the prince is al ; 
‘ . . DL here 
powerful, whose subjects are swayed by a movement of 
. = payment 


his will. He is the soul of that vast body.” 
Assis 


Von Leinan replied modestly, “ Nay, it is unworthy 


the dignity of man, that he should be regarded as 4 The B 
mere machine, and estimated according to bis physical, ss ~ 
not according to his mental qualities. The army of rae 
intelligent men, even if beaten and scattered, is not de- “w ne 
stroved; for, as in the stricken serpent, life still exists The Cy 
in every fragment; and new heads will sprout there- me whe: 
from. The mere machine, on the other hand—”’ en OS 
‘Silence, sir! thundered the old Duke. ‘ Do you ty, and 
pretend to instruct our field marshal—you—who acarce- —_ . 
a9 The C 


ly know how to mend a pen? 


" ° word hed ‘ 
The Baron colored with shame, and with anger, as 


the Duke motioned to the door. His eyes flashed fire wae ts 
as he made his obeisance, and withdrew. The Duke a 
threw after him a look of contempt and displeasure. [ will 
The courtiers observed that look, and it was involun gah ny di 
tarily reflected in their countenances. The field mar ae 
shal talked of the conceit and impertinence of certain ay 7 
young men, who, unable to govern themselves, fancied ; ee | 
: ir face. 


themselves competent to hold the reins of empire. The - ; 
. “VY cond) 
chancellor, who bad a nephew whom he wished to get 





promoted to Leinan’s place, remarked that all young hie ~ ee 

people were not so foolish and vain, and instanced his a ” 
modest nephew as a happy exception. The court mar Pe, 

shall, whose daughter had in vain besieged the heart of ae Sa 

the young Baron, wondered at his headstrong vanity. ‘i = cy 

This sentiment was general among the council. —s 

3 : _ nor m 

The next day Baron Von Leinan received permission eg 

* This is not a translation of Zschokke’s “ Fursteublick "— * counter: 


though founded on it. fase of e 
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from the Duke to resign his situation, and leave his 


dominions for some years, He might, in the course of his 


travels, learn how to mend a pen, and qualify himself 


for the place ofa secretary. 
Leinan set off on his travels. He had little to bind 
him to his native country, for both his parents were 
jead. He was possessed of a large property, and did 
He visited 


Switzerland, and rejoiced in ber sublime scenery; he 


not lack the means of going where he chose 


‘ome to Paris, and wondered at all he saw ; he arrived in 
England, and was delighted with her commercial spirit 
He remained some time in London. 

One day, as he was walking in the street, he heard 
an earnest Conversation going on between a booksel 
and a gentleman, whose accent showed him to be a 
book- 


German. The Baron stopped involuntarily ; the 


seller was an acquaintance of his, and introduced to him 
the Count Von Streitenberg. 

The young stranger immediately opened his mind to 
his countryman. He was in embarrassment, and anx- 
us Lo dispose of some engravings, maps, and valuable 
wks, for the purpose of raising funds. “ 1 am ordered 
y my father,” said the young man, “to return imme- 
jiately to Germany; he writes me that I shall find, at 
(msterdam, a bill of exchange for an hundred louisdérs, 
topay my expenses home ; but be sends me nothing to 
lefray my expenses from London. Besides, I am in 
lebt here, and cannot in honor leave the city without 
payment; yet twenty louisdors is all my wealth. Can 
you assist me ?”’ 

The Baron hesitated a moment; the Count promised 
tif he would Jend him the sum requiced, it should 
e repaid as soon as he reached home. 

“Where is your home, Count?” asked Von Leinan 
The Count, with some embarrassment, mentioned the 

Von The 


aron observed that he had lived some time in that 


ty whence Leinan had been banished. 


ty, and knew of no noble family of the name of Strei- 
enberg, 
The Count reddened. 


word?” said he, “that the three hundred louisdérs | 


“ Will you trust my pledged 


wish to borrow shall be paid on my return, as you di 

~ Pad 

“T will lend you the sum,” answered the Baron, “ on 
me condition.” 

“True; L will give you my note. You are right not 
‘otrusta stranger. I will give you my name—" 
“You mistake me; 1 wish no other security than 
urface. That inspires me with perfect confidence. 
My condition is, that you pay the money to the steward 
‘my estate, when you reach home. 1 will give you 
ws address. Yet more—you shall not give me your 
‘ame—nor must you inform my steward of it—I insist 


pon that.”” 


& 


So saying, he took out his pocket-bo k 
iheanded hima note. “ It is worth rather more than 
‘Me sum required, “ said be, “ but that hurts neither 
sou nor me,” 

The young Count showed much gratitude, and pressed 
“# countryman to come with him to his hotel, where a 


ass of champagne, he hoped, would melt his reserve, 
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and he would tell him whom be had obliged. The 
Baron seemed to assent. 
* But are you walking, Count ?” 
“Fea.” 
*T too. Permit me to call a coach.” 
He went out of the bookseller's shop, and—returned 
The Count 


Next morning came a letter from the Baron, excusing 


not. waited two hours for him in wv in. 
his forgetfulness, as he was busied in preparations for 
his journey to Russia. He enclosed the steward’s ad- 
dress—and added a brief farewell. 

The Count went to his friend's hotel, but he had left 
L ” don. 


‘ a > 
‘ He is independent; be is a trae German. 


“That man must be my friend!” cried he. 
There is 
the difference between the Englishman and the German; 
the former has pride, the latter, nobleness of soul.” 
Leinan was favorably received at the court in Peters- 
burg. Catharine the Great, to whom he was presented, 
distinguished him by her favor, and he was sought hy 


* How asked 


* Dear friend!’ said one of the courtiers to 


all the aristocracy. 


is this?” he, sur- 
prized. 
him, ‘the Empress is a woman, and you are a hand- 
Russian ser- 


sore young man You wish to enter the 


vice. You can do so new with distinction. You are 
eminently qualified, so ber Imperial Majesty think.” 
“Would the Empress, then, give me a commission 7” 
“* Certainly; and I venture to say, Baron, that you 
will have more even than you expect. [saw the LooK 
with which the Empress regarded you yesterday, as you 
were retiring from her presence. Count Rasumoosky 
saw it; the Princess Daschkow also, and, in fine, the 
whole court. Every one speaks of you with rapture. 
lL know, further, 


Your 


Poremkin said much in your praise, 
that the Empress mentioned your name to him. 
fortune is made.” 

A few days alter, the Baron was sent for by the 
Piince Potemkin, and received a high commission in 
the Russian service. He resolved to return no more to 
his native land, and sent orders to his steward to sell 
The steward did 


so; only retaining a small lot on which he lived, and 


his estate, and remit him the money. 


where, he said, his master could always find a home. 

3y chance, Leinan became acquainted with a Polish 
gentleman, who, being in want of money, offered, for a 
price much lower than their worth, to dispose of his 
castle and lands in Poland. The Baron accepted bis 
offer, removed bis residence to Poland, and thereby long 


signed hig commission in a fit of vexation, bis property 


lost the confidence of the Russian government. 


was seized, and he himself only saved his life by esca- 
ping into Germany. 

Desirous no longer of courting the favor of princes, 
Leinan remained some days the guest of his steward, 
on the lot reserved out of his estate. Here be learned, 
somewhat to his surprize, that the sum of money, be- 
tween three and four hundred louisdérs which he had 
lent to Count Streitenberg, had never been repaid. He 
Two 


days journey thence, lived an old parson, by name, 


was more and more out of humor with the great. 


Mauritius, poor, but warm-bearted, and him the Baroa 








_— 


eee 
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now regarded as his only friend. He resolved to pay 
him a visit, and set off alone on horseback. 

The country was wild and mountainous. As he was 
passing through a wood, he heard the report of a gun, 
and a bullet whizzed past him. The Baron stopped— 
a fox sprang from the thicket into the road ; presently a 
horn sounded, and a young man in hunting gear, rode 
up, out of breath. “ Your shot bas missed, huntaman!”’ 
cried Leinan; “ it came near hitting me, instead of the 
fox.”’ 

The huntsman drew up, touched his hat, looked sur- 
prized, and then exclaimed, “Is it possible ? you are 
the Baron Von Leinan.” 

“ Exactly—and you—ah! I remember where we met 
before—in London—the Count Streitenberg i 

“The same!” cried the young man, greeting him 
joyfully; and now question followed question. “ You 
must come with me,”’ said the Count; “ and partake a 
huntaman’s breakfast—bread, and a cup of wine. Al 
lons wy 
an oak tre, where » young forester was in attendance. 
The Connt sent the forester home with the dogs, and 
bade him have dinner prepared fur himself and his 
guest. 

The Baron did not hesitate to confide to his young 
friend the story of his misfortunes, and his resulution to 
lead the life of a recluse in future. The Count seemed 
only alive to the joy of seeing him again; insisted on 
his pledging him eternal friendship—and consenting to 
live with him hereafter. 

Their friendship was pledged over a cup of wine, 
with all the enthusiasm of youth. They wandered arm 
in arm through the wood; after some hours of conversa- 
tion, they again mounted, and rude, still absorbed in 
the Baron’s tales of bis court and warlike life, "till they 
came to the open country. Here was a fine old hunting 
seat, large enough for the residence of a court. 

“ To whom does this castle belong 1’ asked Leinan, 
stopping to admire it. 

“To my uncle,” answered his friend. ‘ But T reside 
in it at present. You see I have room enough for you,” 

The Baron looked grave, but still more so, when he 
saw over the gate the Ducal arms emblazoned. At the 
same time two armed attendants came out; they low- 
ered their weapons respectfully both to the Count and 
his friend. 

“Is dinner ready?’ asked the Count of one of the 
men. 

“Tt is, your Highness.” 

“What does this mean?” asked the Baron, looking 
at his friend in sueprize. 

“You would not hear my explanation in London,” 
was the reply—* you shall hear it now. My name is 
Louia ” 

** Louis—what ?” 

* Ah! do not look so startled,” said the young man, 
taking the Baron’s band. ‘I am Louis the Crown- 
prince.” 

The Baron raised his hand to remove his hat. 

** Must L take you back to the oak, where we vowed 


perpetual friendship 1” asked the prince. 


The breakfast was spread under the shade of 


ep 


Jetween eus,”’ returned Leinan, “ 


ig wanting the 
ground of friendship—equality.” 

** Before the world, perhaps, dear Leinan, but not 
between us. [I am your brother; and will be always to 
you Louis—not the Prince.” 

The Baron remained some time the guest of b's 
young friend; and they spent the time in hunting and 
other country recreations. It relieved him muc! 
learn, that it had not been through any fault of the 
prince that the sum borrowed had not been promprly 
remitted to the steward. He had sent the money imme. 
diately on reaching home. But the heirs of crowns are 
seldom faithfully served. He afterwards learned that 
all the prince’s letters, for a year after his return fi 
his travels, had been intercepted by order of his uni 
the Duke. This solved the mystery at once. 

The news of Leinan’s return to the country, at leng 
reached the tyrannieal old Duke, and his nephew fort)- 
with received an order to send away his guest immed: 
ately. There was no resisting such a mandate; and 
the Baron found himself again an outeast, with no other 
home than the steward’s small honse. The Prince 
used to visit him there, or send him letters; or some- 
times the friends met at some appointed place. His 
continued faithful friendship revived Leinan’s confidence 
in the human heart of princes. 

One stormy, cold morning in winter, before it was 
full day, a courier rode up to the dvor of the stewards 
dwelling and made an unusval clamor for admissi 
In a few moments the steward came into the Barons 
room, with a heht, and a leuer in his hand. “Ir 
brought by a courier of the Duke, from the city,” s 
he. 

“From the Duke! An order for my banishment 
thought the Baron. He looked at the letter. It was 
addressed “ to the President of the private council—the 
Baron Auguste Von Leinan.” 

On opening the letter, he read his formal appointment 
to this highest office in the dukedom—and a request 
that he would without delay repair to the capital, 
enter upon his new duties. The letter was signed 
‘“* Louis,’—and there was a posiseript in the princes 
own hand. Duke Wilhelm was dead, and the prince 
had succeeded to the throne. “ Surely, in him,” thought 
the Baron, “ the people have a gracious and jst sove 
reign; the people ought to be noble and indep ndent 
But it was not 80; he saw meanness, artifice and $ 
vility as rife every where as formerly. This the prine 


did not readily perceive ; for truth seldom penetrat 
H 


' 
ning 


the atmosphere of flattery that surrounds royalty. 


sometimes disputed with Leinan when declal 
aguinst the meanness at d obsequiousness of 
courtiers, 

* Only make an experiment,” said the Baron, one @ 
to the young Duke. “Select the most unexceprion®’ 
man in your dominions; withdraw your favor 8p!" 
rently from bim, and see what the consequence wl” 
Take for example the Recorder of the archives, Helmo! 


a man now held in universal esteem, which be 


deserves.” 
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“Indeed T have often thought of advancing Helmold 
toa more Jucrative situation. He has three or four chil- 
dren, and but little property of his own. I could not 
think of making any experiment upon him that would 
give him an hour’s pain.” 


Helmold shall 


not suffer materially—TI pledge myself to that; and you 


“Bur the lesson is worth something. 


will learn to know your people.” 
“T do not know even on what pretence he could be 
charged with a fault.” 
“So much the better. He is just the man for our 
Make a trial of him.” 


I will see if my people are 


purpose. 

“Be it so, then, Leinan. 
slaves.”’ 

“Ts not that yonder the Recorder Helmold ?”’ asked 
the Duke, one day, as he stood at the window of his 
audience hall, to several by-standers. 

“Tt is, my lord,” was the reply. 

“He has an insuperab!y disagreeable countenance,” 
remarked the Duke. 

“He has indeed something sinister in his aspect,” 
answered Counsellor Strom. “ But he is an excellent 
man.” 

“There is something cold and repulsive about him,’ 
observed the Baron von Wandel, “‘ but so far as I know, 
he is as honorable person.” 

The Duke knit his brow, and threw a look of displea- 
sure upon poor Helmold. “ You bave not much pene- 
tration, Von Wandel, or are too good natured. In my 
opinion Helmold is not to be trusted. He seems to me 
full of mischief and malice. Speak not of the man 
again; [ only wish he were not in my service.” 

Wandel turned pale, as he saw the sovereign’s angry 
look. No one spoke a word. 

“Why do you change countenance, Wandel ?” asked 
the Duke of the courtier. “I hope you take no part 
with that man!’ 

“Heaven forbid, your highness! IT have nothing to 
do with him. I have never had, for in truth, as your 
highness just remarked, I have always thought him 
false-hearted. I have been several times on the point 
of humbly entreating your highness to dismiss him. He 
corresponds with many foreigners, and has the most 
important records of the dukedom under his control.” 


“TI spoke well of him just now,” observed Coun- 
sellor von Strom, “ because I do not like to speak ill of 
any one in your highness’ service. But I can prove to 
you, my lord, that be makes grievous errors in his duty, 
and has apparently the treasonous design of so re 
senting the acts of the sovereign aa to incline the peo 
to discontent. What effect can such bold wickedness 
have, save to loosen the ties between prince and 
subject 2” 

Here several others spoke against him; and accu- 
‘ations were brought up one after another. The cour- 
tiers vied with each other in speaking ill of Helmold. 

“If he be really so base and so dangerous,” said the 
Duke at length, ‘‘ I wonder that he has so long escaped 


without being called to account, and punished as he | 
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merits.”"—And he left the audience chamber in high 
displeasure, 

Helmold soon experienced the effect of the royal 
glance. He was shunned by all about the court, and 
wherever he went he was marked as one in disgrace. 
His superiors treated him with arrogance and harshness; 
his equals with coldness. Those who had envied him 
took this occasion to wreak their malice upon him. 

Helmold inquired the reason of this change; no one 
would give him a satisfactory answer. He remained 
““T have injured no one,” said he; “and care 
The friendship of those 


quiet. 
not for the world’s caprice. 
who can thus act is not necessary to my happiness.” 

So said he; but he felt chagrined at this undeserved 
hostility; and still more when he discovered that he had 
lost the confidence of the government. He said nothing 
of his misfortunes to his family, ‘till they thickened upon 
him so fast that concealment was impossible. He was 
summoned before Von Wandel and others to give an 
account for the manner in which he had performed his 
duties; and questioned in such a way as convinced him 
he was an object of suspicion. This was confirmed soon 
after, when he was arrested and brought to trial ona 
charge of treasonable correspondence with foreign gov- 
ernments. His papers were seized and sealed up for 
examination, 

All this fell with stunning force on his wife and 
family. lt was the east of their misfortunes that they 
hecame in want almost of the necessaries of life.—One 
day Leinan chanced to enter a jeweller’s shop to give 
orders about the setting of some jewels, when he saw a 
young and most beautiful girl standing at the counter. 
When 
she was gone he asked her name. It was Emma 
Helmold. 
ately,’’ said the Baron to the jeweller; “ I will pay you 
The jeweller himself carried back the 


She was negotiating for the sal of a necklace. 
“Send back the necklace to her immedi- 


its value.”’ 
necklace; but when questioned by Madame Helmold, 
he could not refrain, notwithstanding Leinan’s injunction 
to secresy, from telling them who had redeemed it. 
Next day the Baron called to bring them news of 
Helmold. 


and Madame Helmold thanked him fur bia kindness. 


The lovely Emma received him with blushes, 


He entreated 10 be permitted to serve them, and gave 
them great hopes of Helmold’s honorable acquittal. It 
was evident that both ladies looked upon him as their 
protecting angel. 

‘You were right, Linean!” said the Duke to his 
friend. “ Princes are not half se much inclined to be 
despot® as their subjects to be slaves! A glance—a 
word—has sufficed to overturn justice and equity :—to 
bring rnin onan innocent man—and blot out the evidence 
of a life of virtuous deeds. Slaves can never be friends ; 
thus Princes can have none. Do you remain my friend, 


Leinan. I have no trust but in you! If you fail me— 


gone for ever: [Tam lost!” 


hope is g 


The popular voice changed when it became known 
that Helmold was triumphantly acquitted; that he was 
appointed to an office more lucrative than his former 
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one, and again stood high—higher than ever, in the favor 
of his prince. All were loud in praise of the justice and 
magnimity of the Duke. 

In the spring, the Baron Von Leinan visited the 
family of Helmold at his country seat, and was 
betrothed to the beautiful Emma. Shortly after, the 
marriage was celebrated. When the Baron brought 
his bride to the city, people shrugged their shoulders 
and said:—* She is certainly very beautiful; and now 
the mystery 1s out! The Duke loved the Baron; the 
Baron loved Mademoiselle Lielmold; her father there- 
fore must be declared innocent, and reinstated in office. 
Well—well! it is a bappy thing he has such a son-in- 
law! The Duke is a good—but a weak man! He 
cannot see what is going on about him. We see much 
better at a distance. So goes it always with the 
great!” 

There was much murmuring among the people on 
this occasion; but none dared to speak their minds 
openly. 

“T see it all;” said the Duke with a melancholy 
smile. “It is difficult for a ruler to estimate those 
about him; but still harder for the governed rightly to 
estimate their rulers. How much misunderstanding— 
how much error and injustice, in political matters, 


thence arise between a prince and his people !” 


Original. 


THE MANIAC LOVER. 


How plaintive comes the midnight blast 
Through the lone willow, that my home, 
Their dark, umbra reous, mantles cast 


Around in sun and gloom. 


It speaks like spirit on the wings 


Of tempest—hark ! 


the heavy rain 
Against the casement rattling rings, 


Then all is still again. 


God! how the lightning’s barbs of fire 
Pierce the dark bosom of the night. 
And list! the thunder’s voice of ire! 


My spirit feels delight. 


To hear the elemental strife, 
To see the demon of the storm, 
Blasting the germs of nature’s life 


And beautv’s face deform. 


And why? Ah, ask the marble cold, 
That wraps that angel once my own, 

Ask the damp clod that doth enfold 
My Ada, dead and gone. 


Ask of the worm that revels deep, 
On charms to me that God had given; 
Then snatched them to eternal sleep, 
Snatched from me earthly heaven! 
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Original. 
THE EAW OF THE LAKES. 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY, 
BY WILLIAM E. BURTON, 


Givtio Brsogva left his home on the banks of tho 
Tessino, a few miles from its junction with the Po, 
with a hope of finding, in a foreign land, that encourage. 
ment in bis beloved art which Italia, once “ the seat of 
science, and the school of taste,” was now unable to 
hestow. Our young sculptor had bowed his head be. 
fore the magic wonders of old Rome; he had worship. 
ped the creations of the lights of the by-gone world; 
had studied with the industry of enthusiasm, and labored 
with an equal diligence in the perfection of his designs 
—but the works of his chisel remained unso'd jn bjs 
atelier; his name was unknown to the travelling bur. 
terflies who patronized the fashionable artists; and the 
dilletanti refused to award a decree of fame to a poor 
countryman who had come amongst them without the 
requisite letters of introduction. 

Sadly did the sculptor bend his steps from the seven- 
hilled citv. An Englishman, a rude, eccentric man, 
who refused to give his name to the homeward-bound 
artist, purchased two of his best statues at his own 
prices. The islander encountered the Lombard at an 
ancient hostelry called “ Il Bacio di Bocca,” in the 
good old city of Arezzo. Bisoqua had zained thus far 
in his way from Rome to his humble cotrage, when his 
pecuniary means failed, and he was compelled to offer 
his productions to the notice of the townsfolks and the 
few travellers who were induced to remain for a day or 
two in the birth-place of Aretin and Petrarch. The 
generosity of the Englishman not only enabled Bisoqua 
to reach his native village, but furnished him with a sul 
ficiency of cash to warrant a journey to the capital of 
France, the object of his dearest wishes. Commending 
his parents to the care of his brethren, he traced the 
head waters of the Maggiore lake to their sovnrce, 
crossed the Lepontine Alps, and traversed the vallies 
of the land where liberty delights to dwell. A small 
but spirited statue of Tell, chiselled on the spot, from 
an old church font of Carara marble, attracted the 
notice of the liegemen of Uri; and Bisoqua settled for 
a time in the venerable town of Altorf. A member of 
the general diet, a near relation to the Landammann, 
commissioned Giulio to execute several statues for bis 
mansion on the banks of the lake of Lucerne, within a 
few miles of the capital of that canton. It was a wof! 

‘for the young sculptor, when he acceded to the 
proposal. 

Vadutz Brieg. the patron of the Lombard, was 4 cot 
sequential, hot-headed patrician, who boasted of his 
unmixed descent from the Helvetic patriots that with 
stood the first irruption of the Allemand in the ear!) 
part of the third century. His ancesters preserved their 
purity of blood through the various conquests of the 


; ; h 
Burgundians and the Ostrogoths ; and he pointed, with 


much pride, to a tradition connected with the cantons 
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\ 
history, wherein it is related that one Schweitz Breig 
slew a centgrave for tyrannical exercise of the con- 
queror’s rights. The Landesgemeinde, the great council 


of Lucerne, one of the most aristocratical of the cantonal | 
federation, acknowledged the supremacy of Vadutz_ 


Brieg, and elected him one of the Schultheissen, or 
governors of the canton. 

Vadutz Brieg believed that he displayed the honest 
workings of the unmixed blood of Helvetia, when he 


publicly denounced all foreigners, of every nation and | 


degree. This proscription was his public theme—the 
hobby on which he rode abroad, to the satisfaction of 
the liegemen of Lucerneyet he scrupled not to em- 
ploy the Lombard sculptor to decorate his domains. 
The most illustrious of patriots will occasionally be sel- 
fish in the application of their dogmas. 

Altstadt, the only speck of land that dots the silver 
surface of the Vierwaldstadtersee,* formed a portion of 
Brieg’s domains ; thither the sculptor carried his blocks 
of marble, and his tools, to embody in quiet the crea- 
Claduse, the only child of the Schult- 
heiss, occasionally sojourned at a small chalét on the 
She inherited 


tions of his art. 


isle, in search of health and recreation. 


her father’s proud demeanor and haughty estimation of | 


ancestral worth; several of her chefest suitors had 
been summarily dismissed, mavgre their rank and 


wealth, as they were unable to deny the admixture of | 


foreign blood in their genealogica! tree. 

Claduse was eminently beautiful, and possessed a 
highly cultivated mind. The attractions of the sculp- 
tors rude shed overcame the pride of the high born, 


and the graces of genius and art outswayed the false 
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| the case, revealed the matter, but neglected to state the 
Vadutz hastened to the island ; 
| he stole upon the lovers unperceived—a glance at his 
daughter's altered shape confirmed the worst of the 


| fact of the marriage. 


report; and the caresses which she was fondly bestow- 
} ing upon the vagrant artist, pointed unerringly to the 
|| author of his disgrace. He struck the Lombard a blow 
with his girdle-knife, or couteau-de-chasse ; but excess 
of rage enervated the father’s arm, and a slight wound 
in the shoulder was the only result. The daughter 
threw her arms about her parent’s neck, and vainly 
strove to check his ire. He dashed her from him with 
a curse, and prepared again to attack the sculptor, who 
had hastily seized the knife dropped by the father, and 
now stood on his defence. Vadutz Brieg, resolutely 
bent on the destruction of his daughter's betrayer, glared 
| madly around the room, hoping to tind the means of 
‘assault. His eyes rested on a small poniard with a 
1 jewelled sheath, which, with other trinkets, graced 
| Claduse’s toilet table, in accordance with the fashion of 
the day. He vainly essayed to draw the little weapon 
from its tightly-fittimg case; with the impotence of 
| deadly anger, he made a pass at the sculptor with the 
sheathed poniard, and then rushed franticly from the 
room. 

Who shall describe the anguish of that father’s heart, 
when, in the solitude of his apartment, he mused upon 
his daughter’s shame? He knew not of her marriage 

to the artist, but conceived her wedded to infamy and 
sin—his idolized, his only child, in whose veins ran the 
proudest and the purest blood of old Helvetia—to whom 
| he looked for an honored continuance of the ancient line 


conventionalism of her creed. The embusiasm of the | of Brieg—whom he expected to be the solace of his 


artist interested her ; she listened with a strange delight | 
to his burning words, as he discoursed of the glorious 
specimens of art which graced the halls of the Eternal 
City; she gazed with admiration on his animated coun- 
tenance, as, with beaming eyes and earnest phrase, he 
uttered his fervent aspirations in the cause of science. 
The sequel may easily be foreseen. The heart of the 
Italien warmed beneath the sunny glances of the beauty 
of Lucerne; he found a ready listener to his tale of 
love; and the haughty maiden consented to a secret | 
marriage with the how-born son of a foreign land. 
Vadutz, the father, secure in the cold proprieties of 


his daughter’s past conduct, did not suspect her present | 
Political matters occupied the chiefest| the appearance of Vadutz and his passionate conduct 


disobedience. 


| first love now buried in the grave. 


declining days, as she had been the pride of his pros- 
perity, the pet of his early manhood, the pledge of his 
If she, the proud 
Claduse, had meanly stooped to grace the arms of an 
errant Lombard, even in the bonds of marriage, the 
news would have driven the haughty father wild—but 
when he deemed her lost to virtue, the blow became 
unbearable. The little pomard which he brought with 
him from his daughter’s room, remained in his grasp 
during his sad and painful rumination. He seized the 
sheath with his teeth, and drawing forth the pointed 
steel, dashed it into his breast. 

When the lovers recovered from the surprize which 





portion of his time, and he gladly permitted his child ] had occasioned, they resolved upon instant flight. Cla- 
to seek retirement in the shady dells of Altstadt. He || duse knew that the unbending spirit of her father for 
vecasionally visited his island seat, and lavished fresh | bade a hope of reconciliation, and Giulio felt too indig- 
marks of favor on the sculptor, at every new proof of| nant at the violence of the old man to sue for thet par- 
tis professional skill. '-don whieh his imprudence scarcely seemed to deserve. 

Months, a few happy months, rolled past, and the ! In a village at the base of the Vesge’s Mountains, 
oving wife found herself in @ situation that demanded | among the head waters of the Meurthe and the Mo 
‘atremest privacy, or an open avowal of her wedded || selle, resided one of the Bisoqua family, whom Giulio 
tate. Giulio determined to redeem the honor of his | had intended to visit in his peregrinations to the French 
love, and was prepared to make a fuil disclosure, when capitel. He resolved, in his present emergency, to 
the confidential attendant, alarmed at the necessity of | basten to this uncle, and solicit his assistance. Hastily 
ea. | collecting a few valuables, he departed with bis wife 
| for the frontier city of Basle—but the keen track of the 


"The Lake of the Four Forest Towns—Lucerne, Alpuach, |, 


Stentz, and Altorf. ‘law overtook even the rapid flight of love. Their path 
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was intercepted, and, to their great surprize, they were 
charged with the murder of Vadutz Brieg ! 

The young wife and her husband were dragged back 
to Lucerne, and immured, separately, in the dungeons 
of the common jail, amid the hootings of the crowd, 
and the execrations of the menials of the prison. The 
death of her beloved parent, under any circumstances, 
would have been a serious affliction to Claduse; but 
now, when she labored under his displeasure—his curse 
—the news of his violent and sudden death seemed 
almost to stun her perception. For a time, she scarcely 
comprehended the serious nature of the charge pre- 
ferred against her; it was too improbable—too horrible, 
even in idea; but a constant iteration of the fact, with 
a detail of some of the circumstances, convinced her 
that the accusation was a reality but too likely to be 
well sustained. 


The officials of the jail treated Giulio with a studied | 


silence, refusing to give him the particulars of the old 
man’s death, or allow him one word of intelligence re- 
specting his beloved Claduse. Keenly did he reproach 
himself for the sorrow he had brought upon that tender 
creature. Months elapsed between the apprehension 
and the trial of the prisoners. Meanwhile, the heart- 
stricken wife gave birth to an infant, the sad heiress to 
her shame, within the damp and dreary cell, denied the 
ministering aid of woman in woman’s direst need; and 
destitute of the coldest comfort which, in the hour of 
travail, forced charity bestows upon its pauper guests. 
Bitter were the tears which the young mother shed over 
her first-born, as she reclined upon her scanty matrass, 
on the cold stones of her cell. She searched in vain 
among the hard-featured attendants for a sympathizing 
look in this her day of tribulation—the magnitude of 


her supposed offence had driven pity from their minds. | 


In despair, she called aloud for her husband—for her 
father ! She 
hid her burning head beneath her felon’s blanket, and 


The jailors whispered “ Parricide !” 
J P 


with convulsive sobs awoke the nursling from its first 
sleep. 

The hour of trial came, and Giulio Bisoqua and Cla- 
duse Brieg were arraigned for the murder of the coun- 
cillor, Vadutz. The prisoners met each other in open 
court—their first greeting since the moment of arrest. 
It was a painful sight to see the manacled father receive 
from the hands of his young but haggard wife, his new- 
born, sickly child—their bud of love, blighted by the dun- 


geon’s gloom. The crowds of citizens who filled the 


halls of justice, and noisily muttered abhorrence of the 


murderers, were hushed into a sudden and a deadly 
silence at the sight of the young parents’ wo. Rough 
hands were hastily drawn across the brows of brown 
and bearded faces; women gasped, and clut hed the 


arms of their protectors; while an unbidden rheum. 


dimmed the sight of the veterans of the law. For an 
instant the human heart triumphed, and the crime was 
forgotten in the anguish of the sufferers. 

Giulio pressed his wife te his bosom, and whispered 


confidence and hope. He lavished his kisses on the 


little jail bird, and the wail of the feeble infant mingled |; plainly told the tale of guilt. 
with the rattle of its father’s chains. 


OF THE 





LAKES. 


The trial proceeded, and the prisoners were justly 
alarmed at the fatal nature of the evidence adduced. 
The farm servant at Altstadt, proved the unexpected 
arrival of Vadutz, his forcible entry into his daughter's 
An aged and 


trust-worthy domestic swore that she met her master in 


room, and the noise of a scuffle within. 


greal agitation on the stairs between his own room and 
that of his daughter—that he moaned bitterly, and held 
his robe up to his face, covering his breast—that, to 
her inquiries, he answered, “ My child, my undutiful 

That he rushed 
After a time, she 


child, has struck me to the heart!” 
into his room, and secured the door. 
became alarmed at his groans, and summoned the farm 
servants, who burst open the door, and discovered the 
Schultheiss dead upon the floor, with a small dagger 
sticking in his breast. The dagger, with its diamond 
sheath and mother’s pearl handle, incrusted with the 
dead man’s blood, was produced in court, and recog 
nized as the property of Claduse—it was sworn to, as 
such, by the gentleman who had presented it to ber. 
The flight of the prisoners, their arrest, and the discovery 
of the valuable jewels on their persons, were fully proved. 
The couteau-de-chasse, taken from Vadutz by Giulio, was 
found upon him, while the sheath remained in the 
girdle of the murdered man. It was supposed that 
Vadutz was disarmed by Claduse previous to his assas 
sination by her paramour. 

The averments of the arraigned were treated with 
avowed discredit; and Giulio found that he was unable 
to establish the fact of his marriage with Claduse. 
The monk who had performed the ceremony, fearful of 
incurring blame for secretly uniting the daughter ofa 
distinguished councillor to a vagrant foreigner, departed 
suddenly for the Papal States,—and the lady's servant, 
the only witness, frightened at the effects of her own 
misconduct, secreted herself in one of the Alpine villages, 
and defied the scrutiny of the police. The judges com 
mented with much severity upon the attempt at impo 
sition made by the prisoners in their defence, It was 
evident that Giulio had seduced the daughter of bis 
benefactor—when discovered in their guilt, murder of 
the direst kind was resolved upon, and proof existed 
that both prisoners participated in the crime. It was 
in vain that Giulio resolved to clear the reputation of 
Claduse, reiterated his assertion of their marriage, and 
demanded the production of his witness—in vain, he 
told of Vadutz’s violence,—the slight wound had healed, 
and no mark remained to prove his truth. In vain be 
pointed out the fact that the sheath of the dagger we 
found in the councillor’s room, a proof that he carne¢ 
the sheathed weapon with him from the scene © 


He was answered that the sheath might have 
His words 


assault. 
fallen in the foids of the councillor’s robe. 
fell on prejudiced ears; the councillors were eager " 
avenge the loss of a distinguished member, and die 
dained the idea that the richest and the proudest Schu 
theiss of Lucerne could impiously lift a hand again 
himself. The dying words of the murdered man—t 
discovery of the poniard, the flight of the prisoners—® 
The extremest senten 


of the law was passed upon them—the parricide war 
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doomed to the block; her paramour and partner in! in the centre, freed from his chains, stood her husband, 
crime was to witness her execution, and hold the. withan idiot smile upon his lips as he watched the deadly 
basket placed to receive her decollated head.* He preparations of his wife. She spoke to him—he an- 
was then to be broken alive on the wheel, and denied swered not. She adjured him to say farewell! He 
the coup-de-grace. The child, born in the interim | pointed to her, in derision, and laughed aloud. It was 
between the consummation of the crime and its punish-| her last pang. The executioner’s assistants bent ber 
ment, was pronounced the offspring of guilt, and there-| neck to the block, the Bohemian raised his huge axe, 
fore forfeit to the law; it was sentenced to meet its) and with one blow, the bead fell upon the scaffuld, and 
death on the same scaffold with its mother. rolled into the husband's arms. 

The dreadful sentence of the law fell upon Bisoque’s At the same moment, a sword was passed through 
ears like the sound of the judgment trump on the souls the body of the infant, and the quivering corpse was 
of the damned. Ignorant of the evidence in hand, he | thrown into the headsman’s basket. 
had buoyed himself with the confident hope of instant The last living glance of Claduse, as she placed her 
acquittal, satisfied of his innocence, and scarcely | neck upon the biock, was cast upon her hushand. Their 
believing in the serious nature of the accusation. The faces at that time were almost within reach ; the loving 
solemnity of the death peal struck upon his heart; he tenderness that beamed in the eyes of the wife, even at 
felt that the selfishness of his love had destroyed his || the moment of death, seemed to awaken recollection in 
wife and the innocent babe in her bosom. He gave a| the mind of the husband—and when, the instant afier- 
wild, unearthly stare at the assembled court, essayed to) wards, he was stained with her spirting blood, he 
speak, and fell a gibbering maniac upon the floor. uttered a yell of such dire agony, that the whole of the 
Claduse was not allowed to aid him; she was dragged | Vast multitude of spectators quailed with alarm and 
pain—many of the women shrieked aloud. Thev were 


back to her cell, to gaze for a few days longer upon the 


lineaments of her doomed child, and muse upon the answered by the wretched maniac, who gave his mad 


fearful punishment awarded to the only act of disobe- despair a voice in tones which seemed impossible to 


dience that blurred her pure and virtuous life. | come from human throat. A panic spread among the 


The scaffold, covered with red cloth, and containing | 288embled thousands—there was a movement of the 


the headman’s block, and the huge wheel with its Uatds—the officials were ordered to proceed in their 


fearful screws and cords, was erected on the banks of | duty—when the idiot husband, clasping his bloody 
the lake, in front of a rising sweep of ground, capable | treasures to his heart, darted rapidly past the military 


of receiving the vast gathering that poured into the | into the midst of the crowd, which, parting to the right 
ancient city. The old guard of the canton circled the | 9d left, in fearful wonder, gave the poor maniac a 
place of execution; the officers of justice, and the| ready path. In a second, he was out of the sight of 
members of the Landeagemeinde and the Landreth | the guards and the ministers of the law—for the multi- 
occupied the interior space; and a huge amphitheatre | ‘ude, having closed on the way of the fugitive, cared 
of human beings gazed from the back ground in silence Ot to accommodate his pursuers. Ascending a ravine 
on the unusual scene. The headsman, a powerful || in the hills, he soon left the crowd far, far behind ; yet 


Bohemian, leaned moodily upon the long-handled axe, | onward still he went, with wondrous energy and rapid 


while the fair Claduse, folding her infant to her breast, | flight; pealing his frightful cries, and rousing the pained 


knelt beside her family confessor, and made her final echoes of the mountain and the lake. 
Mounted guards were sent in hot pursuit; the passes 


shrift. As she rose, the executioner tore the band from |: 
of the Alps were kept; and the shores of the lake were 


her brow, and her long flowing hair fell in wavy masses 
adown her back. This impediment to his purpose was 
speedily removed; and in a few seconds, the glossy 
ringlets wherein so many Cupids erst had ambushed, . . . * 
were trampled beneath the huge feet of the Bohemian Several weeks after the escape of Giulio, the inmates 
and his assistants as they busied themselves in their! of a hunter's cottage, on the Alps above Thun, a weary 


scoured with a careful vigilance—but in vain. The 
Lucernese never agsin beheld the sculptor of Lombardy. 


revolting office. It was deemed necessary to bind her) distance from Lucerne, were startled by the sudden 
hands; she was required to give up her child—it was a | appearance of a man in ragged garments, marked with 
bitter moment! She kissed the little innocent, and | many a stain. The restlessness of his bright eye told 
placed it in the arms of the friar. Whispering a prayer, | of his madness. Suspended round bis neck was a large 
she was conducted to the block on the extremest edge || package. enveloped in a mixture of goat's and sheep's 
of the scaffold. A small grovp of by-standers attracted | wool, which had evidently been picked in bits from the 
her attention ; they circled the headsman’s basket; and,} briars on the hills. It was Giulio, with his frightful 


———— 

* These sanguinary laws, with other fearful practices, were 
introduced by the Allemanni, or Suevi, when they first con- | it was given him, and he was quietly departing, when a 
qQuered Helvetia. The laws were allowed to remain undis- |) F é 

° - . e entere ) . 

turbed amid the various subsequent changes of the governments femal bys aah nd fir “ the — seme In thie person he 
ofthe lake. The Diet of Zurich in the Congress of Vienna con- |) recognized Claduse’s waiting maid, the witness of his 
firmed the legality of the enactments; they were enforced at 
Lucerne in 1818, and abolished by the Council of Tessin, in 
1830, with other offensive portions of the ancient constitutions | violently from the hut, shouting aloud, *‘ Te Lucerne— 


of the Cant i d th the universal desire of . 
a antons, in accordance wi i || to Lucerne——and prove that she is my wife! that our 


_burthen! He spoke not, but by signs demanded food ; 


marriage. He seized her by the arm, and dragged her 
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babe is not the child of guilt !”’ 
availed not; she was hurried down the mountain ere 
her comates had time to interfere. Down, down they 
went, with fearful baste, through intricate and rocky 
passages where experienced hunters trod with cautious 
step. The cry of alarm ran along the path. At a 
sudden turn, Giulio spied some ascending goatherds 
who were preparing to intercept him. 
hastily in a new direction—his foot slipped—he was on 
the edge of a frightful precipice. He saw his danger, 
and could have avoided it by releasing the girl and 
placing his hands on the point of a jutting crag—but he 











abyss. The bodies bounded from rock to rock, and 
were lifeless long ere they reached the valley. But 
death relaxed not Bisoqua’s gripe—the hunters were 








grasp; and the shattered fragments were buried in the 
same wide grave. 
Tt seemed as if the poor maniac was resolved to drag 








honor—the evidence of the purity of his love, 









Original. 
BMILE OF LOVE. 





THE 







BY THE LATE SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 









Yes, there’s a light whose effulgence can brighten 
Grief’s gloomy aspect with sparkles of joy, 
Chase from the heart which its splendors enlighten, 
Each sombre care that presumes to annoy. 
Pure are its rays as the dawn’s first reflection, 
Grateful as sunbeams when tempests are o’er, 
Oh, ’tis the smile of an artless affection, 
Beaming from eyes and a heart we adore. 
Dark fate may vainly lower, 
O’er hope’s enamelled bower, 
The smile of affection each cloud will remove ; 
That warm celestial ray 
Melts cloudy care away, 
Earth has no charm like the sweet smile of love. — 



















While through this life’s dusky vale we are straying, 
Press'd by misfortune and harrassed by feers, 
Sighing o’er pictures of fancy, decaying— 
Sprinkling our pathway with unheeded tears, 
Be but the lustre of Love’s radiations 
Shed o’er the scene, and its terrors will cease, 
Sighs will be chang’d into joy’s aspirations, 
Tears be converted to dew-drops of peace. 
Bright beam of heavenly bliss! 
‘Tis the reflection of light from above! 
When first we feel the ray, 
How sweet the pulses play! 
Earth bas no charm like the sweet smile of love. 















THE SMILE OF LOVE,---LOVE’S STUDENT. 


The woman’s resistance || 


He turned | 


kept his hold, and the next instant, they fell into the |; 


unable te release the corpse of the girl from his iron , 


with him, into the next world, the witness of Claduse’s | 


} 








Original. 
LOVE’S STUDENT, 
I. 


Tis twilight, and the last gold beam 
Of day, is dying in the west; 
And slowly spreads the ebon veil 
Of night, o’er ocean’s breast. 
II. 
And one by one the sapphire stars, 
Sweet cherub watchers of the night 
Come peering forth—and Dian’s crest 
Sheds over all its light. 
III. 
The birds have hushed their grateful songs, 
And share the silence of the hour; 
And drooping on its fragile stem, 
Hangs ev’ry balmy flower. 
lV. 
On every blade a diamond shines, 
Dropped from the dewy eyes of eve ; 
And chrystal rills, and gushing founts, 
Sweet songs of silence weave. 
v. 
So softly sighs the bland south wind, 
A leaf scarce trembles on the tree ; 
And beetles hum—where lately roved 
The golden-bosomed bee. 
vi. 
Fit hour, it is for thee to scan 
Young Eva, the sweet page of love; 
Tracing the life of some young maid 
Like thine—thou dark-eyed dove ! 
vil. 
To smile, to weep, to love, to bless 
Alternately, the object dear ; 
The poet’s genius hath defined 
In colors rich and clear. 
Vill. 
The sun of pleasure casts its ray, 
This moment o'er thy features bright, 
Telling the story that thou read’st 
Is fraught with love's delight. 
Ix. 
“ And, oh!”’—thou sigh’st,——“ be mine such lot, 
Such faithful love be mine to share ; 
With such a gallant heart—-oh, what 
Were fortune’s frowns or care! 


x. 


Sweet, sweet enthusiast, little reck’st 

Thou, of the truth by Shakspeare told; 
“ The course of true love, never yet 

Ran smooth” with young or old. 

x1. 

But, oh, indulge thy glowing wish, 

And may it find a fond return ; 
And sorrow’s tearlets never fall 
Within thy young heart’s urn. 
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CARL, THE MINER. 233 





Original, she that was the idol of his life—whose portrait was 


CARL, THE MINER: } the only ornament that graced his amoky cabin—it was 
/a happiness which he had never hoped to enjoy, and 
OR, THE EXTORTED KISs. the young miner resolved, at all hazards, all trouble and 
fatigue, to journey to Stockholm, and share in the royal 

To the north of Europe, at the entrance of the gulf || condescension. From Norberg to Stockholm was a 
of the Baltic Sea, stands a city, resembling in its site || long and fatiguing journey, and his means were not the 


“the queen of the Adriatic.” This second Venice is || most ample. But this wae nothing—the image of 





known by the name of Stockholm, where, in former | Christine was to him, as the load star to the mariner, 
days, reigned two of the wisest and best of mon- and he reached Stockholm the evening before the 
archs, by name, Gustavus the Great. The first, be- || royal birth-day. 
cause by his patriotism, skill and genius, he had | Having arrived he directed his steps to the church of 
rescued his country from the subjugation of the || Saint Nicholas, to ask of Heaven many years of glory 
Dane, and the second, by his indomitable energy and ! and happiness to the youthful sovereign, and then, with 
military knowledge had exalted her to the first rank || a portion of his little means, purchased a amart costume, 
among the nations of the world. The latter, dying in || in which having attired himself, he rambled about the 
1643, the crown devolved upon his daughter Christine, | city, feasting his eyes on the many wonders, which, for 
then scarcely fifteen years of age. ‘the first time, he had beheld, and now to him, appeared 
It was a morning of July in 1645, in Stockholm. 
The air resounded with the merry ringing of bells, the ! The morning dawned bright and beautiful, and the 
roaring of artillery, and the shouts of the populace ; for forts of Fredericksburg and Waxholm, announced that 
it was the natal day of the youthful queen. Nobles, | Christine had reached her sixteenth vear. Awakened 
squires, and the learned of the land, had congregated | by the roar of the artillery, Carl started from the ground 
to pay their homage to their youthful sovereign, and the | where, like many others, he had passed the night in 
very peasant from the most distant regions of Sweden, 


almost as the creations of fairy land or romance. 


j slumber; and although yet early, found the streets 


had contrived to make his way to Stockholm to gain 4) thronged with thousands of inhabitants, evincing their 


glance of the fair creature, whose fame was sounded || enthusiasm in every possible manner. As the day wore 


throughout the world, and whose learning had been ex-|| on, Carl mingled with a train who were proceed- 


tolled by Descartes and Samaise. ing to the palace, and from his smart attire and hand- 


The court of the palace was thronged with anxious | 


some figure, contrived, although unintentionally, to pase 
spectators, and the troops were ranged in due order to | the guard, and enter the vestibule. The poor fellow, 
greet the appearance of the queen, when suddenly the | towildered and delighted with the magnificence which 
windows were thrown open, and the flower of Sweden, | ,,,, every hand surrounded him, kept wandering about, 


ladies, nobles and officers, appeared in the most gorgeous regardless as he was ignorant of all etiquette, jostling 


uniforms ; all eyes were directed to one point, and a and pushing aside nobles, ladies, officers, and other fune- 


> . race aa 099 . satine . : P P . 
universal cry arose of “ She comes!” but Christine was | tionaries, in short, all who impeded him. 


not there. , young lsome Count | : —_ 
' It was the young and handso o | Atlength, having entered the great gallery, his simple 
Lagardie, the favorite of the queen who appeared, and |) ' 
: e ; costume attracted the gaze and called up the astonishment 
having waited ‘till the enthusiasm of the populace had I F ; 
| of the assembled multitude,—murmurs upon murmurs 
subsided, read as follows. 


/rose all around, but still Carl kept advancing—he was 
“A bold and insolent peasant having dared fo insult her ma- || ignorant of the storm then gathering, and had proceeded 

jesty, it is deemed expedient that he should siffer punishment, || Q 
but in consideratipn of the day, and that no cloud should mar the || 6 far as the door of the hall of audience, when the 
festivities, the queen ordains him to receive fifteen blows in the | 
' 


presence of the assembled multitude, as a warning to future H 
offenders,” 


officer in waiting demanded his name and business, 
He was about to reply, when, catching a glance of 


. ° . ° . ° "te istine j . j ow ; 
The chief of the police, with his assistants, having | hristine, bis enthusiasm knew no bounds, and pushing 


; : | the office ide, he rushed into the royal presence 
conducted the prisoner into the centre of the court, |) ficer aside, he t 1 into th ya! presence, 


executed the sentence. The poor fellow, with diffi- ! scleed the hand which at diet manta sy potended ” 
culty, refrained from giving vent to his sufferings, and the president of the senate, and pressed it to his lips, 
the people looked on with amazement and pity at so| At sight of Carl, and his boldness, Christine uttered 
tudden and ignominious a punishment. It appeared ! a scream and withdrew her hand, while a hundred arms 
that this man was a poor young miner, who had come || were in @ moment raised to chastize the peasant slave, 
from Norberg to Stockholm, to share in the sports and ! who had insulted the officer and aspired to an honor 
pleasure of the birth-day of his queen. His crime arose | reserved but fur the titled and the rich.—And such was 
from his ignorance of the laws of etiquette. It had heen | the crime, for which he was thus disgraced, a crime, 
told him in the province of Westmanland, that on this |) arising from his ignorance, and which merited not so 
day, it was the custom of the sovereign to be not only | ignominious a punishment. 

accessible to her court and the nobles of the land, but When the last blow had fallen, he bounded from the 
also to the meanest of her subjectse—that all had the | hands of the guards, and casting his eyes towards the 
Privilege to approach and kiss the royal hand. palace, exclaimed—*1 swear before God, Christine, 


Kiss the hand of a queen!—the hand of Christine— || that « diay will come when I shall kiss thy royal hand!” 
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Original. 


then regarding his punisher with a look of ferocity 


dashed wildly through the crowd. THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LOT WYMAN 
The next day the miner had quitted Stockholm, but ; ae Soot 
he was never again heard of at Norberg. | BY SEBA SMITH. 


Five years after this, two prisoners, the one, a young || 
man of some six-and-twenty years, accused of robbery, 
the other, the head of a band of highwaymen, to- | | Remarkable growth of a story, and what it led Ww, 
gether confined in a dungeon of the fort of F redericks- | Also a happy brightening up of Parson Brown's for- 


CHAPTER VII. 


burg, were thus conversing : tunes. 

‘ ” ; H . , » ae , 

‘Ah,” said the young man, “what I regret most, , Wuen the little fishing party, on their way home, 
. - “4 -_ . . . " ” ] ° © » 
is that I shall never again behold her that I love. came out near the opening, Parson Brown asked Mr. 


“Child !” replied the robber, “in a few years thou | Wyman if they could not return by some other route, 
wilt be liberated do not despair, for if she thou || for he would rather not go by Mr. Sumner’s house in 
lovest is really faithful, you may yet be happy. Listen, | his present condition, if he could avoid it. 

—Our young and beautiful queen once ordered fifteen) “Oh, yes,’ said Mr. Wyman, “ we can take a by- 
blows to be administered to the shoulders of a poor | path a little ways through the woods here, and come 
devil, who, struck with an unconquerable passion for up by Jonathan Riggs’, and then through the lane to 
her, dared to respectfully press his coarse lips to her || our house, without going by any other house. 

dainty fingers—and for which he was disgraced, as if, This course was accordingly adopted, and in a few 
he had committed a crime of the most daring character; | minutes they were at Jonathan Riggs’ door. The tall 
but he swore before God, that a day would arrive when bony figure of Dorcas was already at the door, watching 
the hand which had been refused him, should be pressed | their return. As they came up, she made a low cour- 


to his lips, and the mouth which commanded his pun- |, tesy to Parson Brown, who turned out of his way a 
|| couple of rods, to shake hands with her. When she 


perceived the condition of his clothes, and hat, and 


wig, she threw up her hands in great astonishment, 


ishment should sue to him for mercy. 
' 

Thatda y, so much desired, seemed as if it would never | 
arrive ; but it came at last. It was during the chase, 


when the queen, in her ardor, became separated from | exclaiming, 
“Gracious me! why, Parson Brown, you're jest as 


her companions, and she found herself alone, in the 
You've been in the pond, I 


middle of a deep forest. Suddenly, she was surrounded | wet as a drownded rat. 
' ' ’ 
by a band of robbers—who seized her courser, ignorant || know ; but I hope you want like to be drowned. 
‘Oh, no,”’ said Parson Brown, “ nothing near it. I 


of her quality. ‘ Respect me,’ she cried, ‘ I am your | 
Queen!’ The words fell like lightning on my heart. | 
The hour of retribution had arrived. ‘Look on me!’ [| was any real danger in the case. Though to be frank 
said. ‘Do you not remember me? I am Carl, the | about it, must confess if your good husband here had 


’ 


got an uncomfortable wetting, but 1 don’t conceive there 


poor miner, who once presumed to kiss thy pretty || not been near me, there is a bare peeny that | 


hand, and for which you ordered him to be scourged in might have been called to my last account.” 
the face of all Stockholm, on thy natal day—but | swore |; With that he turned to Jonathan, and shook hands 
before God, that a day would arrive when I should press |) with him, and wished him God’s blessing, said be 


it to my lips ;—it has arrived, and my oath shall now be } should be grateful to him as long as he lived, and 


I advanced towards he r—but my heart | should always remember him in his prayers. The 


|| parson, Mr. Wyman and Lot, then pursued their way, 
and in a few minutes more were at home. But the 
moment they had turned the first bend in the lane, thai 


my hand, must approach on bended knee.’ hid them from Jonathan Riggs’ house, Dorcas Riggs 
She extended to me her hand, and kneeling I pressed | started with a long quick step into another narrow path 
it to my lips, proud and happy that I had fulfilled my | that led through the woods up to Mr. Jacob Sumner's. 
oath. I departe od, first having conducted ber to the right | “T say, Darkis, where are you a-goin’ tu now ?” 
path. The next day, | and my companions were sur-|| Up to Mr. Sumner’s,” said Dorcas, without once 


But, never mind—TI still hold it as 


accomplished.’ 
failed me, and I wept like a child.” 
7 . . ' 

“* Prostrate thyself!’ said she, recovering her wonted 


dignity and courage. ‘Those whom I permit to salute | 


stopping to look back. 
“T say, Darkis, here now,” vociferated Jonathan 
still louder; ‘‘ come back and clean some of these ere 


prized and taken. 
a truth, for experience has proved it that in love we 


should never despair. There is always a favorable 


moment, and all that is necessary is to be watchful, and 
Do “T shant do no sich thing,” said Dorcas. ‘I must 


fish, so we can have some fried for dinner.” 


when it does arrive, to permic it not to escape us. 
not despair, | hope yet to see many happy hours.” 
The jailor opened the door of the prison, and pro- 


goupto Mr. Sumner’s right away; you may clean em 


yourself if you want 'em cleaned, and I'll fry ’em when 


I come back.” 


nounced the name of Carl. 
While uttering this speech, she was still going ahead 


“ Along, my lad !""—cried he to the prisoner. 
like a steam engine of forty horse power, and in two 


at Sed , ar waschind 
keeper continuing,— minutes was out of sight, leaving Jonathan scrat¢ 
it i j i > ; _w f , siw mn 
“Hush! it is useless—the gallows is ready, and the | his bead, and “ blasting the women that was elways 
| sieh a terrible takin’ to tell the news ;" for he knew the 


Carl was about to reply—but was prevented by the 


executioner awaits you.” 
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errand she was going upon, as well as though she had | 
told him. 

“ Now, Miss Sumner, did you ever hear the like of | 
it?” said Dorcas, panting for breath, as she entered 
Mr. Sumner’s door. 

“Why, what’s the matter now, Dorcas?” said Mrs. 
Sumner. 

“Oh, you never did hear the like of it,” said Dorcas, 
throwing herself into a chair. ‘ Why, Miss Sumner, as 
true as your'e alive, the Reverend Parson Brown, that 


come to Mr. Wyman’s yesterday, and went a fishing | 


to-day to bear pond along with Mr. Wyman and Lot, 
has been into the pond all over, head and ears, with his 
cocked hat and wig and clothes all on, and like to be 
drownded stone dead; and would a been, if Jonathan 
hadn’t happened to a been there and helped him out. 
He'd a gone to his last account; them’s his own words 
—he said he should a gone to his last account.” 

“ But have you seen him, Dorcas?” said Mrs. Sum- | 
ner. 

“Seen him? yes, I guess I have,” said Dorcas; 
“they come right down by our house, and sich a sight 
He looked as if he’d | 
His hat and | 


as he was I guess you never see. 
been drawed through forty knot-holes. 
wig was all scrimped up, and his clothes wet and 
Where’s Mr. Has he 
hearn of it? Of course though, he hasn't, for nobody 


spotted all over. Sumner ? 


knew it but me; for they’ve jest come home along by | 
our house.” 

Besides Mrs. Sumner, there was another listener to 
this discourse of Dorcas Riggs. It was Peggy Rider, a 
single lady of a certain age, or rather of no particular 
age, who possessed most of the distinguished and ami- | 
able qualities that graced Mrs. Dorcas Riggs, besides 
Though 


none of the remarks had been addressed to her, yet, 


being near sighted, and very hard of hearing. 


during the conversation she had kept near enough to 
Dorcas to see the appalling expression of her features, 
And 


among the words that she heard and understood with 


and to hear nearly half the words she uttered. 


most distinctness, were, “ Parson Brown—Bear Pond 
—all over—head and ears—cocked hat—drowned stone 
dead—gone to his last account—” and before the con- | 
versation was through, Peggy's features assumed an 
expression fully as appalling as that which sat on the 
face of Dorcas; and the moment the discourse was | 
ended, she was in a great hurry to go. Peggy lived | 
away down the road, some ways beyond old Mr. | 
Green’s ; and though she was not quite as tall as Dor- 
cas Riggs, she could walk full as fast, and manifested 
due diligence on her journey homeward. For though 
the had more than a mile to go, she accomplished it in 
less than half an hour, besides stopping on the way five 
times to tell the whole story with all its details, inclu- 
ding sundry variations and unimportant additions, viz: 
once at Mr. Peter Wyman’s, who the reader will bear 
in mind, was a brother to Mr. John Wyman, once at 
old Mrs. Green's, once at her Cousin Seth Rider's, and | 
twice to persons she met on the road. The pith of the | 
story, Wherever she did tell it, was, that the Reverend 
Mr. Brown, who was visiting at Mr. John Wyman’s, ' 


| and change himself as quick as he could. 


NS OF LOT WYMAN. 


had been out to Bear Pond a fishing, and had fallen in 
and was drowned. And that Jonathan Riggs and Mr. 
Wyman had just carried the body to Mr. Wyman’s 
house. This sad news at once produced its natural 
effect through the whole neighborhood. For in less 
than five minutes after the whole neighborhood had 
heard the story, the whole neighborhood was on the 
way to Mr. John Wyman’s. But before they arrive 
there, the reader should understand what was the con- 
dition of affairs within that domicil. 

Mrs. Wyman was greatly distressed at the misfor- 
tune of her good old pastor, but like a sensible and 
thrifty housewife, immediately set about devising means 
to repair damages in the best manner circumstances 
would allow. In the first place she advised Parson 
Brown to change all his clothes at once, and put ona 
suit of Mr. Wyman’s. For this purpose she selected 
Mr. Wyman’s Sunday suit, carried it into the parlor 
where the parson had slept, and desired him to go in 
While he 
was performing that operation, she had a very brisk fire 
set agoing in the common room, and put her pressing- 
irons, or * flat irons ’’ down to heat, and as soon as the 
parson returned from the parlor, she took all of his 
clothes and hung them as near the fire as they would 
bear without scorching, and desired Mr. Wyman to 
take the three-cornered hat and dry it, and brush it and 
She then took the white wig and com- 
She held it to 


put it in shape. 
menced performing a like operation. 
the fire to dry, and then she combed it, and then she 
curled it, and it soon began to look almost like a new 
wig. Inthe mean time the clothes hanging rownd the 
fire, were sending up clouds of vapor, evolved by the 
intense heat to which they were exposed. Parson 
Brown was walking up and down the room, watching 


As he 


passed the little looking-glass now and then, that hung 


the progress of events with great interest. 


between the windows, he could not help casting a 
glance into it, and contemplating his strange and rather 
grotesque appearance. Instead of bis nicely fitted 
black coat and small clothes, he had on a light grey 
coat which was so tight that he had to be very careful 
not to draw his arms together, lest he should split it in 
the shoulders, and a pair of thin striped pantaloons, 
that were so long, he had to turn them up two or three 
inches at the bottom. A good physiognomist might 
have detected an occasional smile lurking round Mrs, 
Wyman’s mouth and eyes, as she stole side glances at 
the parson when his back was towards her; but as he 
was evidently restless and somewhat annoyed at bis 
present condition, she took eare not to add any thing by 
her looks to bis uneasiness. Parson Brown, instead of 
collecting bis thoughts, as he had before intended, pre- 
paratory to a conversation with old Mr. Green and his 
friends, concerning his setthement among them over a 
new parish, could now think of nothing but the rapid 
approach to four o'clock, and the possibility that the 
company, might arrive before he should be able to re- 
sume his dress, and be in any decent sort of condition 
to see them. Under the influence of these thoughts 


and feelings, his turns across the reom, and his glances 
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into the glass, and his look out at the window, became || 


more and more frequent, and were accompanied every | 


five minutes by a look at his watch. 

“ A quarter past three,” said Parson Brown, stepping 
along to the fire and feeling of his clothes to ascertain 
whether they were nearly dry. 

““We have time enough yet,” said Mrs. Wyman, 
who was at this moment at the table with a hot iron 
pressing out his linen. ‘* The clothes are so near dry, 
that a good hot iron will soon finish ’em. I can give 
em a good pressing in ten minutes, and we'll have you 
all ready at least a quarter before four o'clock, now.” 

At this assurance, Parson Brown’s heart felt lighter, | 
and he moved with a lighter tread across the room. 
But, as he turned again and looked out of the window, 
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} 
he started back with sudden trepidation, exclaiming, | 


““ Merciful patience! the road is full of men, women, | 


and children, coming up to the house this minute.” \ 


Mr. Wyman stepped to the window and looked out, | 
and sure enough, there was a large company, for such a! 
neighborhood, coming up the road, and some of them | 


already turning into the lane that led up to the house. | 


Among them he could recognize old Mr. Green, who | 
had not been there before for three months, and Mr. |) see that every possible respect is paid to the remains 


Jacob Sumner, and old Mrs. Green, and Mrs. Sumner, | 


\ 


OF LOT WYMAN. 





ees 


and then at the door that led into the parlor, or “ fore 
room,” as the family called it. The door was partly 


‘open, and presently old Mr. Green rose and walked 


solemnly into the little parlor. He looked round 
moment, and returned again, and looking very inqui- 


_ringly at Mr. Wyman, asked “* what they had done with 


, 


the corpse.’ 


| The question was so strange, and Mr. Wyman was so 
: 

| much shocked at it, that he could make no answer, but 
|looked more amazed than ever. At this, Mr. Sumner 


and two or three others looked into the parlor, and 
turned about and looked at Mr. Wyman. Mr. Green 
renewed his question, and asked where abouts the 
corpse was. 

“What corpse ?’’ said Mr. Wyman, with the utmost 
astonishment, ‘‘ we havn’t got no corpse here.” 

“But you recovered the body,” said Mr. Green. 
“Tt was a most dreadful and most melancholy accident, 
but it was an accident, and of course nobody is accoun- 
able for it; and there can be no possible reason for 
concealing it. You recovered the body, and we have 
the evidence of it here now before our eyes, in these 
clothes hanging round the fire. We are all bound to 


of the deceased, as he was a stranger among us, and 


, ‘ i} 
and Peter Wyman and his family, and many others of |} we——” 


both sexes. 


“But the Rev. Mr. Brown isn’t dead,” said Mr. 


Parson Brown felt that there was no time to be lost. f Wyman, “ what can all this mean?” 


Their coming, unaccountable as it was, was too palpable ||“ [sn’t dead ?” said old Mr. Green. 


to be winked out of sight, and to see them in his present | 
predicament he could not consent. He appealed to 


“Tsn’t dead?” ejaculated half a dozen voices at 


once. 


Mrs. Wyman to know what he could possibly do. That Did he come tu again?” said Peter Wyman. 


lady, who was always remarkably ready at expedients, | 


“T tell you,” said Mr. Wyman, “ Parson Brown 


instantly told him he had better step up into their little || hasn’t been drowned. He got something of a wetting, 
sleeping garret, and wait ‘till Mr. Wyman could bring | 
bis clothes up to him. It required but the suggestion || The whole company were at once on their feet, and 


. . ] 
to induce immediate action, and Parson Brown forth- 


but he’s alive and well as any of us.” 


staring with wonderment. 


with ascended the narrow stair-way, and up through a } “Ts it possible ?”’ and “ where is he 1’’ were the ques 


sort of trap-door, into the aforesaid garret. By ond, tions at once put by several. 


time he had made good his retreat, some of the com- 


« Well, to tell the truth,” said Mr. Wyman, “he’s 


pany began to enter the house. First and foremost, old | up in the garret.” 


Mr. Green and Mr. Jacob Summer came in together, 


: : : I 
with saddened countenances, and casting their pa 


around, beheld the garments hanging round the fire, 


} 
i 
} 


| Seth Rider, who had received the most indubitable 
evidence of the parson’s death, from his cousin Peggy's 
own lips, was somewhat incredulous, and perhaps enter 


| 
| 
} 


and the parson’s hat and wig lying on the table; they | tained some suspicions that foul play was going on. 
passed along, without any other salutation thana simple || “ This is rather qaeer works,” said Seth; “ for my 


nod of the head to Mr. and Mrs. Wyman, and took some 
seats. There was something so singular in their solemn 





| part I think seeing is believing. I'll jest take a look up 
in the garret, and that’ll settle the question.” 


air, and something so unaccountable in the arrival of || With that, he started and began to ascend the steirs. 


the numerous company who were now following them | 


into the house, that Mr. and Mrs. Wyman could do 


At thia juncture, Parson Brown, who was near the trap- 
| door, and had heard the principal part of the conver 


nothing but stand and look at them with amazement. || sation, called out so loud that they could all hear him 


That look of amazement of course passed with the 
whole company for a perfect picture of sorrow and dis- 
tress on account of the deplorable accident that had 
occurred. Old Mrs. Green took a seat at the end of the 
table, and looked very serrowfully through her spec- 


tacles at the hat and wig that were lying there before | 
ber, and from the manner of her using her pocket |, 


handkerchief occasionally, it was evident her sight was 
dimned by tears. Several of the company glanced now 


| 
} 





I 


| below, that “he was alive and perfectly well, and would 


_come down and see them as soon as Mr. Wyman could 


| bring up his clothes.” 
| “Ah, you may come back, Seth,” said old Mr. 
Green, “I think hearing is believing, as much as seeing 
is.” 
When the whole party came to understand the affair, 
| and Mr. Wyman had fully explained how Parson Brows 


‘had fallen into the pond and got thoroughly wet, but 
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without any real danger of drowning, and Mr. Green|! his round and portly body was all before them, and his 
had explained bow they had all heard he was dead and | heaming countenance and penetrating eyes were bending 
brought home a corpse, and how they had all come to; down to meet the numerous faces that were looking up 
see if they could render any service to the dead, and to! from below. But it was not ‘till his white bushy wig 
pay respect to his memory, their faces gradually began | his large three-cornered hat had descended fairly below 
to shorten, and as they looked round upon each other, | the trap-door, that the company there assembled were 
and upon the clothes drying by the fire, and upon the | tilled beyond the shadow of a doubt with the conviction 


bat and wig on the table, the awful solemnity of the | of his greatness and dignity and learning, and made up 
their minds that he was a very suitable and proper man 


scene at once melted away, and the ridiculous points came 
up with such power, that a latent smile that began to | to be settled over their new parish. 

play about old Mr. Green’s mouth at once became conta-|| As Parson Brown reached the floor, Mr. Wyman, 
gious, and a hearty laugh burst from the whole com-| who had taken his proper position, and stood ready 
pany. prepared for the emergency, said, with becoming 
Old Mr. Green, who was a man of great piety, and | formality, 


usually wore a solemn and grave countenance, had); “Rev. Mr. Brown, shall I have the pleasure to 
nevertheless considerable of a bump ona certain portion | introduce you to our neighbor, Mr. Green ?” 
of his head, that a phrenologist of these days would call Parson Brown advanced two or three steps with that 
mirthfulness ; and when the said bump became excited, | true dignity of motion which he always manifested on 
it produced an effect upon the old gentleman’s sides not | interesting occasions, touched his hat and bowed very 
unlike that produced by a galvanic battery, causing them | jow. While he was exhibiting these movements, old 
to tremble and shake so violently that he could neither | My, Green had risen from his seat and stepped forward 
hold still nor stop the operation. He was thrown into | to meet him with a substantial farmer-like tread, and 
such a condition on the present occasion; and sat down stood with head erect, and hand and arm extended as 
ona chair holding both hands on his sides for the space | straight as the handle of a pump. The hands of the 
of fifteen minutes. His bursts of laughter were so | parties met and were firmly clasped in each other, and 
violent, that old Mra. Green began to feel a little) jerween the gentle vibratory motion of the parson, and 
alarmed lest he should go into fits, and begged him to | the strong up and down shake of the farmer, a combi- 
try to quiet himself. _ nation of forces was produced, that resulted neither 
It was not long, however, before the gravity of the | exactly in a perpendicular nor a horizontal movement, 
company was restored by the announcement that Parson but in certain acute angles between the two, described 
Brown would be down in three minutes. For Mrs. || with various degrees of velocity. 
Wyman had used all diligence to finish drying and |) “Mr. Green,” said the parson, “I am very happy 
pressing the clothes, and Lot had been despatched to| indeed to have the pleasure of meeting you, a pleasure 
the garret three several times, to carry to Parson | ‘that I have waited for impatiently since I first came 
Brown, first his linen, cravat, and hose, next his coat | into the neighborhood.” 


and small clothes, and last his three cornered hat and) ,, And I am glad to see you, Rev. Mr. Brown,” said 


wig. VParson Brown had resolved not to make his | old Mr. Green; “ but most of all I’m glad to find you 


appearance before the company ’till he was fully arrayed | 


aint drown’d.” 
in his clerical costume. And when he did descend from | 


‘‘Oh, a mere wetting,”’ said Parson Brown, “ not 


the garret, it was with a slow and dignified step, in | > 
accompanied with the least danger, as I conceive. 


perfect accordance with his fixed character, for he never | 
lost sight of his dignity on any occasion. When Lot | 
returned the last time from the garret, and announced || 
that “the Rev. Mr. Brown was coming right down,” ! 
perfect silence prevailed in the room, and all eyes were 


fixed upon the little trap-door that opened through the |) ~~ : 
P ' Z = | might have four’ it difficult to extricate myself and 


ceiling at the head of the stairs. Presently one foot . . 
settled deliberately below the ceiling, and was planted |) reach the shore, had not Mr. Riggs providentially been 


on the uppermost step; and then another foot came 


Though to be sure, we are always in the hands of a 
‘merciful Providence, without whose constant care we 
may be said to be in danger at all times; and entangled 


as I was in the limbs of the tree, and with my clothes 
and fishing pole and line about me and across me, I 


near me and come to my assistance.” 


| Yes, I can swear to that,” said Jonathan Riggs, 


down in like manner, and was placed by the side of the 
who had entered the room a few minutes before, and 


first. The motion was just slow enough, and just quick 
. ie .. : | . — ‘vewi 

enough, to inspire the spectators with an idea of true stood with eyes and mouth wide open, surveying the 

whole company; “I can swear for't, ‘twould a been 


greatness ; and the appearance of his foot every way | . 
gone goose with him in ten minutes, if I hadn't a been 


went very far to prepare them for a favorable reception 
of the rest of his person. The second step brought to 
view his dark smooth hose, his well turned ankle, and 
ample calf. And then, as he began to descend the ) 
third step, silver-plated knee-buckles opened to their | “ Hush, Jonathan, you ought to be ashamed,” said 
view, and his black and reverend small clothes began to | Dorcas, at the same time entorcing the injunction by a 
share their admiration and toincrease theirawe. Next, “| severe intrusion of her elbow into Jonathan's side; 


28 


there to belp bim out, for he was flat on his back 
among the limbs, and floundering about like a dying 
calf.” 
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into the glass, and his look out at the window, became || and then at the door that led into the parlor, or “ fore 
more and more frequent, and were accompanied every | recom,” as the family called it. The door was partly 
| open, and presently old Mr. Green rose and walked 






five minutes by a look at his watch. 
. ! . . 
“A quarter past three,” said Parson Brown, stepping ) solemnly into the little parlor. He looked round » 
| 






along to the fire and feeling of his clothes to ascertain |) moment, and returned again, and looking very inqui- 
whether they were nearly dry. | ringly at Mr. Wyman, asked ** what they had done with 


“We have time enough yet,” said Mrs. Wyman, | the corpse.” 








who was at this moment at the table with a hot iron|| The question was so strange, and Mr. Wyman was so 
pressing out his linen. ‘* The clothes are so near dry, } much shocked at it, that he could make no answer, but 
that a good hot iron will soon finish ‘em. I can give | looked more amazed than ever. At this, Mr. Sumner 
em a good pressing in ten minutes, and we'll have you! and two or three others looked into the parlor, and 








all ready at least a quarter before four o’clock, now.” | turned about and looked at Mr. Wyman. Mr. Green 
At this assurance, Parson Brown’s heart felt lighter, | renewed his question, and asked where abouts the 







and he moved with a lighter tread across the room.| corpse was. 








But, &s he turned again and looked out of the window,; “ What corpse?” said Mr. Wyman, with the utmost 

he started back with sudden trepidation, exclaiming, astonishment, ‘‘ we havn’t got no corpse here.” q 
“* Merciful patience! the road is full of men, women,“ But you recovered the body,” said Mr. Green, 

and children, coming up to the house this minute.” | “Tt was a most dreadful and most melancholy accident, 






Mr. Wyman stepped to the window and looked out, | but it was an accident, and of course nobody is accoun- 
and sure enough, there was a large company, for such a! able for it; and there can be no possible reason for 
neighborhood, coming up the road, and some of them concealing it. You recovered the body, and we have 
already turning into the lane that led up to the house. | the evidence of it here now before our eyes, in these 
Among them he could recognize old Mr. Green, who | clothes hanging round the fire. We are all bound to 
had not been there before for three months, and Mr. || see that every possible respect is paid to the remains 
Jacob Sumner, and old Mrs. Green, and Mrs. Sumner, | of the deceased, as he was a stranger among us, and 
and Peter Wyman and his family, and many others of | we——” 

“But the Rev. Mr. Brown isn’t dead,” said Mr. 


Wyman, “ what can all this mean?” 










both sexes. 
Parson Brown felt that there was no time to be lost. 

















Their coming, unaccountable as it was, was too palpable |“ [sn’t dead ?” said old Mr. Green. 

to be winked out of sight, and to see them in his present “Isn't dead?” ejaculated half a dozen voices at 
predicament he could not consent. He appealed to) once. 

Mrs. Wyman to know what he could possibly do. That Did he come tu again?” said Peter Wyman. 

lady, who was always remarkably ready at expedients, “T tell you,” said Mr. Wyman, “ Parson Brown 






instantly told him he bad better step up into their little | haan’t been drowned. He got something of a wetting, 
sleeping garret, and wait ‘till Mr. Wyman could bring | but he’s alive and well as any of us.” 
his clothes up to him. It required but the suggestion’) The whole company were at once on their feet, and 







to induce immediate action, and Parson Brown forth- |) staring with wonderment. 

with ascended the narrow stair-way, and up through a } “Ts it possible?” and “ where is he ?”” were the ques 
sort of trap-door, into the aforesaid garret. By the |, tions at once put by several. 

time he had made good his retreat, some of the com-|) “ Well, to tell the truth,” said Mr. Wyman, “he’s 
pany began to enter the house. First and foremost, old | up in the garret.” 
Mr. Green and Mr. Jacob Summer came in together, || Seth Rider, who had received the most indubitable 
with saddened countenances, and casting their eyes i evidence of the parson’s death, from his cousin Peggy's 
around, beheld the garments hanging round the fire, } own lips, was somewhat incredulous, and perhaps enter 
and the parson’s hat and wig lying on the table; they | tained some suspicions that foul play was going on. 
passed along, without any other salutation than a simple ee This is rather queer works,” said Seth; “ for my 
nod of the head to Mr. and Mrs. Wyman, and took some || part I think seeing is believing. I'll jest take a look up 
seats. There was something so singular in their solemn | jn the garret, and that'll settle the question.” 
air, and something so unaccountable in the arrival of || With that, he started and began to ascend the steirs. 
the numerous company who were now following them | At this juncture, Parson Brown, who was near the trap 
into the house, that Mr. and Mrs. Wyman could do || door, and had heard the principal part of the conver 
nothing but stand and look at them with amazement. } sation, called out so loud that they could all hear bim 
That look of amazement of course passed with the | below, that “he was alive and perfectly well, and would 
whole company for a perfect picture of sorrow and dis- t come down and see them as soon as Mr. Wyman could 
tress on account of the deplorable accident that had | bring up his clothes.” 

occurred. Old Mrs. Green took a seat at the end of the 1 “Ah, you may come back, Seth,” said old Mr. 
table, and looked very sorrowfully through her spec- | Green, “I think hearing is believing, as much as seeing 
tacles at the bat and wig that were lying there before is.’’ 
ber, and from the manner of her using her pocket|| When the whole party came to understand the affair, 
handkerchief occasionally, it was evident her sight was | and Mr. Wyman had fully explained how Parson Brown 
dimned by tears. Several of the company glanced now " had fallen into the pond and got thoroughly wet, but 
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without any real danger of drowning, and Mr. Green| 
had explained bow they had all heard he was dead and 


brought home a corpse, and how they had all come to 
see if they could render any service to the dead, and to 
pay respect to his memory, their faces gradually began 
to shorten, and as they looked round upon each other, 
and upon the clothes drying by the fire, and upon the | 
hat and wig on the table, the awful solemnity of the | 
scene at once melted away, and the ridiculous points came 
up with such power, that a latent smile that began to 
play about old Mr. Green’s mouth at once became conta- 
gious, and a hearty laugh burst from the whole com- 
pany. 

Old Mr. Green, who was a man of great piety, and 


usually wore a solemn and grave countenance, had | 
nevertheless considerable of a bump on a certain portion | 
of his head, that a phrenologist of these days would call 
mirthfulness ; and when the said bump became excited, | 
it produced an effect upon the old gentleman’s sides not | 
unlike that produced by a galvanic battery, causing them | 
to tremble and shake so violently that he could neither 
hold still nor stop the operation. He was thrown into | 
such a condition on the present occasion; and sat down | 
ona chair holding both hands on his sides for the space 
of fifteen 
violent, that old Mrs. Green began to feel a little | 
alarmed lest he should go into fits, and begged him to | 
try to quiet himself. 


. . | 
minutes. His bursts of laughter were so |, 


It was not long, however, before the gravity of the | 
company was restored by the announcement that Parson || 
Brown would be down in three minutes. For Mrs. | 


Wymin had used all diligence to finish drying and 1 


from. below. 


low. 
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his round and portly body was all before them, and his 
heaming countenance and penetrating eyes were bending 
down to meet the numerous faces that were looking up 


But it was not ‘till his white bushy wig 


his large three-cornered hat had descended fairly below 
the trap-door, that the company there assembled were 
tilled beyond the shadow of a doubt with the conviction 
of his greatness and dignity and learning, and made up 
their minds that he was a very suitable and proper man 


to be settled over their new parish. 


As Parson Brown reached the floor, Mr. Wyman, 


who had taken his proper position, and stood ready 
prepared for the emergency, said, with becoming 


formality, 


“Rev. Mr. Brown, shall I have the pleasure to 


introduce you to our neighbor, Mr. Green?” 


Parson Brown advanced two or three steps with that 


true dignity of motion which he always mauifested on 
interesting occasions, touched his hat and bowed very 


While he was exhibiting these movements, old 
Mr. Green had risen from his seat and stepped forward 


to meet him with a substantial farmer-like tread, and 
stood with head erect, and hand and arm extended as 
straight as the handle of a pump. 
parties met and were firmly clasped in each other, and 


The hands of the 


between the gentle vibratory motion of the parson, and 
|, the strong up and down shake of the farmer, a combi- 


nation of forces was produced, that resulted neither 


exactly in a perpendicular nor a horizontal movement, 


but in certain acute angles between the two, described 
with various degrees of velocity. 


“Mr. Green,” said the parson, ‘I am very happy 


pressing the clothes, and Lot had been despatched to } indeed to have the pleasure of meeting you, a pleasure 


the garret three several times, to carry to Parson 
Brown, first his linen, cravat, and hose, next his coat | 
and small clothes, and last his three cornered hat and | 
wig. Parson Brown had resolved not to make his | 
appearance before the company ’till he was fully arrayed | 
in his clerical costume. And when he did descend from || 
the garret, it was with a slow and dignified step, in | 
perfect accordance with his fixed character, for he never 
lost sight of his dignity on any occasion. When Lot | 
returned the last time from the garret, and announced || 


} 


that “the Rev. Mr. Brown was coming right down,” | 


perfect silence prevailed in the room, and all eyes were | 
fixed upon the little trap-door that opened through the 
ceiling at the head of the stairs. Presently cae foot | 
settled deliberately below the ceiling, and was planted |; 
on the uppermost step; and then another foot came | 
down in like manner, and was placed by the side of the | 
first. The motion was just slow enough, and just quick 

enough, to inspire the spectators with an idea of true 

greatness ; and the appearance of his foot every way | 
went very far to prepare them for a favorable reception 
of the rest of his person. The second step brought to | 
view his dark smooth hose, his well turned ankle, and 


ample calf. And then, as he began to descend the | 


third step, silver-plated knee-buckles opened to their | 


view, and his black and reverend small clothes began to 


share their admiration and toincrease theirawe. Next, | 
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that I have waited for impatiently since I first came 
into the neighborhood.” 

“And I am glad to see you, Rev. Mr. Brown,” said 
old Mr. Green; “ but most of all I’m glad to find you 
aint drown’d.” 

‘Oh, a mere wetting,”’ said Parson Brown, “ not 
accompanied with the least danger, as I conceive. 
Though to be sure, we are always in the hands of a 
merciful Providence, without whose constant care we 
may be said to be in danger at all times; and entangled 


| as I was in the limbs of the tree, and with my clothes 
, and fishing pole and line about me and across me, I 
| might have found it difficult to extricate myself and 


reach the shore, bad not Mr. Riggs providentially been 
near me and come to my assistance.” 

“Yes, I can swear to that,” said Jonathan Riggs, 
who had entered the room a few minutes before, and 
stood with eyes and mouth wide open, surveying the 
whole company; “1 can swear for't, ‘twould a been 
gone goose with him in ten minutes, if I hadn't a been 
there to help bim out, for he was flat on his back 
among the limbs, and floundering about like a dying 
calf.” 

“ Hush, Jonathan, you ought to be ashamed,” said 
Dorcas, at the same time entorcing the injunction by a 
severe intrusion of her elbow into Jonathan's side; 
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“you ought to be ashamed, Jonathan, you haint no}! 
more manners than a hoas.”’ 


Without stopping to notice this little encounter, Mr. 
Wyman proceeded to introduce Parson Brown to several 
other members of the company whom he had not met 
before; and the parson went round and shook hands 
with them all heartily, stopping sometime with old Mrs. 
Green, and inquiring earnestly after her health. When 
these ceremonies were through, the company were 
seated and entered into general conversation. Those _ 
who had come only on account of the report of the sad 
accident that had happened to Parson Brown, gradually 
withdrew, and left those who had met by appointment, 
to consult about giving the parson an invitation to settle 
among them. The subject was broached by old Mr. 
Green, and he and Parson Brown entered into a free 
and full discussion of the matter. 

After speaking briefly upon certain leading points of 
doctrine, and finding all was right on that score, they 
came to the details of support, salary, meeting-house, 
etc. Mr. Green said, that for his part, he always felt 
that the laborer was worthy of his hire; but their society | 
was small, and would not be able to impart very abun- 
dantly of their worldly substance to their pastor. 

Parson Brown replied, that he was not one of those 
who labored for the meat that perisheth. He did not 
wish to lay up treasures on earth where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal. 
He only wished for the bare necessaries of life, the 
plainest and most simple support fue himself and family. 
And that would require but a small amount, for besides 
attending to his parochial duties, he would do conside- | 
rable towards his own support. The great apostle of 
the gentiles deemed it no degradation to work, laboring 
with his hands, and surely he should not feel it beneath 
him to follow so bright an example. And besides he 
had always been an active and stirring man, and found 
it beneficial to his health to devote a considerable portiva 
of his time to laborious exercise. 

Mr. Green observed, that he did not see any thing in 
the way of their coming to an immediate arrangement. 
They had no meeting house, but their Sabbath services 
could be held in the school house ’till such times as they | 
were able to build one. His son, James, who lived in a 
small house on one corner of his farm, was making a 
new farm two or three miles further up the road, had 
got him up a new house and was to move into it the 
next week, which would leave the small house empty. | 
Parson Brown should have the use of that in welcome; | 
and there were four or five acres of land enclosed with | 
it, which would enable him to raise ali his vegetables | 
and keep a cow. In addiiion to this he thought the 
society might be able to make him up a purse of two 
hundred dollars a year. 

Parson Brown coughed slightly to conceal bis emo- 
tion, and turned his head away to the window to hide 
the tear that stole into his eye; for the prospect opened 
to him was more inviting and more consoling than under 
the pressure of his fallen fortunes he had dared to hope. 


The result of the conference was, that the people there | 
assembled were much pleased at the idea of having so '' this is a secret that nobody ever knew but jest the nurse 
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excellent a pastor as Parson Brown seemed to be, and 
he was highly delighted with the prospect of such wor- 
thy parishioners. It was finally settled, that the par- 
son should return home, arrange his affairs, and remove 
his family as soon as he might find it convenient to do 
so. Before, however, this was finally agreed upon, 
when the question was put round to each individoal ty 
give his opinion in the matter, and when it came to the 
turn of old Mrs. Green to speak, that excellent old lady 
said, she first wanted to ask the Reverend Mr. Brown 
one or two questions, and for that purpose she desired 
to see him alone. Parson Brown colored a little, and 
said he should certainly be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that any one present saw fit to ask him. 

Mr. Wyman told them they could step into the other 
room, which they accordingly did ; and when they were 
seated, Parson Brown looked very anxiously and very 
inquiringly at old Mrs. Green. 

“You have met with quite an accident to-day, Reve- 
rend Mr. Brown,” said the old lady, “‘ and what may 
be called, perhaps, rather a dangerous accident.” 

“Through the blessing of Providence, it turned out 
to be harmless,” replied the parson. 

“Have you met with many accidents in your life 
time,” said Mrs. Green, “‘ that were accounted dange- 
rous ?”’ 

“Well, not many, I believe,” said Parson Brown; 
“once, when I was a boy, I fell into a brook where I 
was fishing for trout, and probably should have been 
drowned, if my father had not been near enough to help 
me out. And once I came near being killed by a team 
running over me. And once, as I was riding through 
the woods, a heavy tree fell across the road and killed 
the horse I was riding on, and in the fall, my foot was 
caught under the horse, and dislocated my ankle. | 
believe those are the principal accidents I have met 
with in my life.” 

‘“‘ Well, your fortune has been rather up and down 


| too, hasn’t it?” said the old lady; “ that is, you have 


been prosperously situated over a flourishing parish, and 
now are without any parish, and in rather hard circum- 
stances.” 

“That is all true,” said Parson Brown with much 
humility. 

“Well, now, Reverend Mr. Brown,” said the old 
lady, laying her finger very reverently on the parson’s 
arm, “ 1 want to ask you one question. Do you know 
whether or not, you had any kind of a fall on the same 
day you was born ?” 

“* That is a strange question,” said Parson Brown; 
“but it is true I’ve heard my mother tell, that on the 
day I was born, the nurse had me in her arms, and 
went to take a pitcher from the bureau, and the pitcher 
slipped, and she trying to save the pitcher, let me fall 


‘slap on the floor, and knocked the breath out of my 


body, so that for five minutes they thought I was dead.” 

“ Ah,” said old Mrs. Green, raising both hands with 
much emotion, “I thought so. Our dear Jittle Lot, 
here, had just such an accident the day he was born, 
and his life has been all up and down ever since. But 
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THE REMEMBERED FOU 


and me. We never even told his mother of it yet. 
But I always think we can trust any secret with the 
pastor of the parish; but I hope you wont mention it, 
for it would only sorry his mother.”’ 
“T assure you, madam, I shall never betray any con- 
fidence that is reposed in me,” said Parson Brown. 
[ To be continued. } 


Original. 
THE REMEMBERED FOUNTAIN.) 


BY MISS MARY ANN BROWNE. 


No more—no more—ye try me now too much— 
Let all be mute— 

Heap not the blossoms on my silken couch, 
Touch not the lute! 

Bring no sweet waters in their golden vase ;— 
Fain would I be 

Left to the happy dreams of other days 
When I was free. 

For a vision of my childhood 
Is rising phantom fraught 

And the fountain in the wild wood 
Hath memory fondly sought. 


It was the forest flowers ye brought to-day, 
That raised the dream— 

The lucid dew-drops on their beauty lay 
As from that stream 

They filled my weary heart with yearnings deep— 
A wondrous throng :— 

Let no rich odors on my senses creep— 
Sing me no song! 

For in my heart the ringing 
That forest fount is heard 

Like the untutored singing 
Of some free happy bird. 


Go hence, thou minstrel, who would’st fain beguile 
The weary hour 

With tales of other lands, where ever smile 
Sunshine and flower! 

And thou, young page, who canst so well recite 
The battle strife, 

Who canst recount the onset fierce, the fight, 
The waste of life !— 

My fountain in the forest! 
I call thee to my mind, 

As playfully thou warrest H 
With the angry winter wind! | 


Be still, my bird! I love thy sweet song, thrilling 
In glad delight, 
But other voices now my soul are filling 
With magic might, 
Voices whose echoes rang upon the mountain i 
When morn was gay! | 
Voices wbose music mingled with that fountain | 
At close of day ! | 
Again the dream is waking— 
I hear the water's burst— 
And my very heart is aching 
With a strange uneasy thirst. 





NTAIN.---POOR JACK. 


A palace walls are round me, and about me 
A stately dome, 

And here’s a prince’s gallant heart to love me— 
This might make home, 

But still that sweet word to my fancy bringeth 
An image dear 

Of the bright fountain that all summer singeth 
Our cottage near; 

Still in my dreams I track its silvery wandering 
Through greenwood glade, 

Still all the day my clinging heart is pondering 
"Neath the lone shade. 

Oh, fountain! still I set thee 
Midst the dearest dreams of yore— 

Oh, that I could forget thee, 
Or taste thy stream once more ! 


Liverpool, England, 1843. 


Original. 


POOR JACK. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


I’m going away to the seas—poor Jack! 
I’m going away to sea. 

But, alas! to whom can I thence look back ? 
Or who will look after me ? 


My father and mother are both no more ; 
My brother is in the deep; 
My sister, the rose of our native shore, 


Is under the clods asleep. 


The snug little home that we call our own, 
Tall thistles and weeds surround; 

Forsaken and drear is our threshold-stone— 
It seems like a stranger’s ground. 


The crickets about the old well-curb trill 
A dirge to the star-lit sky; 

While mournful the voice of the whip-poor-will 
Comes in from the copse hard by. 


The willows bend, shadowy, o'er the stream 
So bright in my joyous day ; 

And, sighing, forbid it the moon-light gleam 
To silver its darkling way. 


My home—it is sad as a church-yard scene ! 
For ever its spells are o'er! 

The billowy ocean must roll between 
Poor Jack and his native shore. 


I'll reef the wild sail, and I'll mount the shroud, 
When, stormy, the winds awake ; 

While my lonely spirit is wrapped in cloud, 
And fain would my heart-strings break. 


I'll drown in the roar of the deep my moan, 

My tears in the briny sea; 
For now there's no eye o’er our cold hearth-stone 
To beam, or to weep for me. 
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WILLIAM 


Original. 


WILLIAM GORDON; 


OR, THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“Extra, you look pale. The stigma thrown upon you 
by an evil speaking world weighs down your spirits, and 
is, | fear, sapping the very springs of life. Our mar- 
riage shall be kept secret no longer, let what will come 
of it.” 

The foregoing sentence was addressed by Rufus Gor- 
don, a fine spirited looking man of about twenty-five 
years of age, to a delicate, fairy-like looking being who 
rose to meet him as he entered the apartment. 

“You are mistaken, Rufus,” she replied, “ my own 
innocence and your love form a sufficient shield to ward 
of the poisonous shafts aimed by a censorious world. 

“For this dear boy’s sake as well as yours, I can 
cheerfully endure the same I have endured and much 
more.” 

As she spoke, she knelt beside a child about three 
years old, who had fallen asleep on the carpet amid his 
playthings, and was lying in one of those peculiarly 
graceful attitudes natural to childhood and early youth 
during the abandonment of sleep. 

Tears of love trembled in the young mother’s dark 
eyes, as she imprinted a soft kiss on his rosy cheek and 
passed her hands lightly over the silky rings of bis 
bright auburn hair. 

“Tf he live, he will be a fine boy,” said Gordon. “I 
have already remarked the dawnings of a proud, but 
generous spirit. Should I be called to leave you, Ella, 
be will be to you what I would have been.” 

“Why do you allude to such an event, Rufus?” said 


she. ‘* Similar remarks which have fallen from you of 


late are the true source of my melancholy instead of the 
one you ascribed it to.” 

“T will make no more such, and why I have ever 
made them at all I cannot tell. I am sure there is no 
cause ;—so cheer thee, my bird, and sing while the 
spring-time lasts.” 

Although Gordon said this with a smile and in a 
cheerful voice, the shade that flitted over his features 
the moment the words had escaped his lips, did not es- 
cape the quick and watchful eye of Ella. He had in 
truth—why he could not tell—for several weeks been 
haunted with a vague presentiment, that he was des- 
tined to meet an early doom, nor could he, by the most 
Vigorous effort of reason entirely banish it from his 
mind. 

At the age of twenty-five, Gordon had privately 
married a young girl whose only dower was her beauty 
and innocence. He was at this time, in the counting- 
toom of @ rich uncle, who allowed him a Liberal salary, 
and who considered him his beir. At first, it had been 
bis intention to confess to his uncle the imprudent step 
be had taken, but a conversation that took place be- 


tween them, and which he bad introduced as a preli- | 


minary to his confession, in order that he might sound 
tis uncle’s mind, warned him to desist, or run the risk 











GORDON. 


of being disinherited. He consequently rented a house 
in a retired part of the city, of a time-worn and unat- 
tractive exterior, and within plainly furnished, except 
the apartments appropriated to Ella, which were fitted 
up in a style of luxury seldom found even in the man- 
sions of the most wealthy. Thither, when other young 
men of his age sought the different scenes of amuse- 
ment, he was accustomed to repair. To him all places 
in the city beside were as a desert—this, the one 
green spot whence every thing harsh and unlovely was 
banished. 

Only a few months subsequent to the period at which 
this story opens, Gordon’s uncle died suddenly. On 
examination of the will, it was found, as had been anti 
cipated, that with the exception of a few trifling legacies, 


he had bequeathed to him the whole of his property. 


/At the same time it deprived him ef the privilege of 


disposing of it at his own demise, unless the legality of 
his marriage could be proved, the testator having devised 
that in case his nephew should die without legitimate 
heir or heirs, the whole should descend to the son of 
Gordon's sister, at that time less than a year old. 

As the motive for concealing his marriage no longer 
existed, he felt determined to take the steps necessary 
to prove it without delay. His efforts ended in disap 
pointment. The clergyman who performed the cere- 
mony at his own residence, which was in a distant and 
an obscure country town, he found on inquiry, had been 
long dead, and the two persons who witnessed it were 
wanderers in a foreign land. He then requested per- 
mission to examine the parish register, where the 
clergyman had promised to see that the marriage was 
recorded. This, he was informed, had a few months 
previous, been destroyed by fire. Finally, after much 
inquiry, he was enabled to ascertain the address of one 
of the persons present at his marriage. He wrote 
immediately and saw his letter safely deposited, with 
others, to be sent by a packet. 

A few evenings afterwards, as he was returning from 
Following the 
He was 


his office, there was an alarm of fire. 
general current, he soon arrived at the spot. 
not a person to look idly on and witness the exertions 
of others, but went resolutely to work in assisting to 
remove some valuable articles from a building it was 
impossible to save. As only a few could be employed 
to advantage, the task of those engaged was the more 
laborious. He assisted in removing the last article, and 
then sank down on the first thing that presented as a 
seat, utterly exbausted, and in a profuse perspiration, 
He had, at the moment he arrived on the spot, thrown 
aside his outside garment, which a boy whom be now 
sent in search of could not find. The keen, wintry air 
had already sent a chill through his frame, which, 
although he walked home with the greatest rapidity did 
not subside, and when be entered the apartment where 
Ella was awaiting bim, he shook like a person in an 
ugue fit. She was alarmed and wished to have a phy- 
sician immediately sent for. He made light of his 
indisposition, however, and consented to use a warm 
foot-bath which she caused to have prepared more to 
gratify her, than because he, himself deemed it neces- 
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sary. It in truth appeared as if her fears were need- 
lessly excited, for very soon after retiring to bed, he sunk 
into a profound and an apparently quiet sleep. It con- 
tinued only for a short time. Towards morning, he 
became restless, and when he awoke, he was in a 
burning fever. The most eminent physicians were 
called, but the disease baffled all medical skill, and in 
four days from the time of its commencement, death bad 
done its work. 

“ This will never do,” said Mrs. Palmer, a kind- 
hearted woman who had nursed Gordon during his ill- 
ness, as she entered the apartment where Ella had sat 
motionless for hours, with her eyes fixed on the sheet 
sunk to the rigid outline of the cold and motionless form 
it veiled—* this will never do. Come along with me 
into the little back parlor. I have kindled a nice, com- 
fortable fire, and have got some nice tea and toast ready 
Little Willie, too, wants to see his mother, 
and this is no place for the poor child. Thank 
Heaven,” she added in a low voice, “I am not a 
person to say to one of my sinful, erring race, ‘ stand 


for you. 


,>? 


by, I am holier than thou. 
Ella looked wistfully towards her, and attempted to 
speak, but though her lips moved they uttered no sound. 
The nurse took her by the arm, and yielding to the 
impulse, she suffered herself to be led from the room. 
As she entered the back parlor, Willie, his beautiful | 
face lit up with a bright, joyous smile, bounded 
As she folded him in her arms, tears 
gushed from her eyes. | 
“ And 


now do take a little of this nice toast and drink a spoon- 


towards her. 


, 


“‘T am glad to see that,” said Mrs. Palmer. 


ful or two of tea.”’ 

Ella drank some of the tea, and made a fruitless 
attempt to eat. She looked appealingly towards Mrs. 
Palmer. 


| placing of the last sod. 


| expenditure. 






| Saying thus he went forward and offered her the sup. 


port of his own arm. 

The object of these remarks heard them not, nor did 
she observe the looks with which many regarded her, 
half sneer curling their lips, as they turned to meet the 
sympathetic glance of an acquaintance. Even had she 


both heard and seen, she would not have heeded them. 


| There was no feeling, no thought in her heart for aug): 


save the dead. 

She had strength to stand by the grave, even to the 
After that she was unconscious 
of anything more, 'till in her own home she was restored 
by the efforts of Mrs. Palmer. She was immediately 
conveyed to a warm bed, from which she never atfier- 
wards rose, except at short intervals. During one of 
these, she commenced a letter to Mrs. Lamar. her late 
husband’s only sister, and mother of the boy who was 
to inherit the property, which by right belonged to her 
own child. 

She confessed that it was not in her power to prove 
her marriage with Mrs. Lamar’s late brother, and then 
enumerated the circumstances which have already been 
related. She might ask, she went on to say, why her 
brother thought it necessary to conceal their marriage, 
but that when she informed her that when she was the 
daughter of an Italian, who depended on his musica! 
talents for support, the reason would be obvious, her 
uncle Gordon, as she well knew, from some cause which 
he chose not to disclose, having conceived a violent 


antipathy to all foreign musicians. For her husband to 


| have revealed their marriage, therefore, would have 


been to renounce all hopes of inheriting any portion of 
his wealth, and this he could not bring himself to do'til! 
he could engage in some business which would yield 


‘something more than what would cover their annual 


The conclusion of the letter was as 


| follows: 


“1 do not expect that my poor boy will be permitted even to 


| retain bis father’s name, but I would fondly hope that you and 


“Tis trae, child, you cannot eat—I see you cannot— 
but there, the tea will warm your stomach, and de you 
a great deal of good.” 

Mr. Lamar, the brother-ia-law of Gordon, was too 
distant to receive intelligence of his decease, in time to 
attend the funeral; otherwise poor Ella might have 
been deprived of the privilege of being present. As it 
was, though there were many present, who to gratify | 
that love of excitement, which feeds on the miseries of \ 
others, would fain have counted every tear and sigh of | 
the bereaved young widow, and though they were not 
sparing in their cens rious remarks, and even shrank 
back as she passed them to follow the bier, as if they 
imagined there was moral contamination in her very | 
garments, not one had the hardihood to attempt to pre- 
vent her from taking her place as chief mourner. 
There was, it was true, one coarse looking bustling | 
woman, who ventured to propose to the minister 
the propriety of his interfering in the matter, as Mr. | 
Lamar and his wife, she knew, would be highly indig- | 
nant at such a proceeding, but as his eyes rested on the | 
almost sinking form of Ella, he replied in a low, mild || 
voice, ‘* Let him that is without sin, cast the first stone.’> |) 


your husband will not refuse him a shelter beneath your roof. 
In a few weeks, at most, he must cease to have any home, or 
any natural protector. The small sum still unexpended, will 
hardly suffice for the short time I may be permitted to live, and 
te procure me a decent interment beside my father. It would 


| be pleasant to me to know that I might rest beside my husband, 


but this, cannot even hope for. It is a place, which I too well 
know will be refused to the dust of his true but unacknowl- 


| edged wife. 


Once more I entreat you, even as you would have your own 
child, were he to be left a penniless orphan, shielded from the 
misery and contempt to be met with in a cold-hearted world, 
shelter and protect the orphan of your late brother. 

ELLA GORDON.” 

The letter, which, after many painful efforts, was at 


When 


sufficient time had elapsed for its arrival, Mrs. Palmer, 
who remained to nurse poor Ella without hope of re 


length finished, was conveyed to the post-office. 


ward, went for an answer. 
“(Is there a letter here for Mrs. Ella Gordon?” she 


‘inquired. The reply was in the negative. 


An indignant feeling, which she could not suppres, 
heightened her color at the idea that Mrs. Lamar might 
have refused to give the young widowed mother bet 
husband’s name, and she then inquired if there was one 
for Ella Mantanari. The answer was the same as be 
fore, and Mrs. Palmer turned away with a heavy heart, 
for she knew how keen would be Ella's disappointment. 
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She did not speak when she entered her apartment, but 
she held out her thin, white hand, and there was a lock 
of eager inquiry in her large, dark eyes, that sent a pang 
Mrs. Palmer shook her 
head, and then bent to caress little Willie, who had 


to the good woman’s heart. 


bounded forward to meet her, that she might conceal 
her tears. A deep, hectic flush suddenly overspread 
the features of the unhappy mother, and she pressed 
Fifteen 
minutes or more had passed, when she said to Mrs. 

I ought 
Oh, if she 
could only know how tedious delay seems to a mother 
whose days are numbered, I think she would not make 


her clasped hands tightly against her forehead. 


Palmer, “‘ You must go again to-morrow. 
hardly to have expected an answer so soon. 


me wait long.” 


A week passed away, during which Mrs. Palmer 
called at the post-office every day. No letter came. 


“} am convinced,’’ said Ella, one morning, “ that 
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Mrs. Lamar doves not intend to write, but I cannot die 


in peace while my helpless boy is unprovided for. I 
have a request to make, Mrs. Palmer—will you promise 
to grant it?” 
“ Certainly,” she replied, “if it is in my power.” 
“You must go to Mrs. Lamar, yourself, and take 
Willie with you. 
tiful and innocent a child, and one too, who so strongly 


Will 


She cannot refuse to receive so beau- 


resembles a dear and only brother, now no more. 
you go?” 

“T will, when you no longer require my care ?”’ 

“No, you must not wait ‘till then—you must set out 
to-morrow. 
without a home, is more bitter than death. It will be 
hard to part with bim, but this I can bring myself to 
endure.” 

Finding that a refusal might be attended with un- 
happy consequences, she gave the desired promise, and 
immediately commenced making preparations for the 
journey. Her first care was to endeavor to procure 
some person to supply her place during her absence, in 
which she was successful. 

“ Wilhe looked very beautiful the next morning when 


dressed for his long journey, with his handsome cap—_ 
the last thing his father ever bought him, pressed lightly | 


upon the soft beown curls that clustered round his fore- 
head and temples, and nestled closely to his snowy 
neck. The singing of horses’ hoofs, and the rattling of 


carriage wheela were heard nearer and nearer, then | 


suddenly ceased opposite the house. Ella raised her- 


self from the pillow with a sudden energy, which, for 
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The poor mother held him a little from her—gazed 
earnestly into his bright, loving eyes, now filled with 
tears at the thought of leaving her, then veiling her own 
with one hand, motioned with the other for Mrs. Palmer 
She took him in her arms, and softly 
It would 


to take him away. 
opening the door, withdrew without speaking. 
be five days, at least, before Mrs. Palmer could be ex- 
pectec to return, during which, Ella’s constant state of 
excitement, by operating like a stimulating drug upon 
her exhausted frame, prevented the daily ravages of 
her disease from being obvious to her attendant. On 
the evening of the fifth day, every noise of carriage- 
wheels caused her heart to beat audibly, and the hectic 
on her cheeks flushed deeper and deeper, ‘till it became 
almost the color of crimson. The moment came at last 
—the stage-coach drew up before the door. 

“Go,” said Ella, to her attendant,” and see if she 
has brought him back.” 

In a minute more Mrs. Palmer entered, bearing 
Willie in ber arma. 

“It is as I expected,” said Ella, “ but God’s will be 


done. Yet it ts a pleasure to look upon his sweet face 


| once more,” she added, as Mrs. Palmer placed him 


_gently on the bed, that she might not wake him out of 


his sleep. 
“Tt is all for the best, I have no doubt,” said Mrs. 


Palmer. ‘“ Likely as not, had they have consented to 


take him, they would let their own child tyrannize over 


| him. 


The thought that | must leave my child | 


the moment, obtained the mastery over her extreme | 


debility. 

“ Bring him here,” said she to Mrs. Palmer—* it 
may be the last time that I shall ever fold him in my 
arms,’’ 

Mrs. Palmer obeyed, and she, for a moment, strained 
him to her aching heart, that fluttered like a wounded 
bird, and pressed her pale lips to his soft, rosy cheek. 

“I shall come back again to-morrow, mother,” said 
he, placing his little dimpled hand ageinst her sunken 


cheek, as he returned the kiss. ‘* How I wish you) 


Depend on it, he would have been nothing in 
that house but an underling, and I have determined, 
since those of his own flesh and blood have refused to 
I have 
both bealth and strength, and nobody to provide for but 


protect him, to be a mother to him myself. 


myself, and you may be assured that he shall never 
want as long as I am able to procure a piece of bread.” 

“Your words have given me comfort, and I can now 
depart in peace. The widowed orphan’s prayer for 
Now hold 


little Willie near me, that I may kiss him once more 


your happiness, will not, I trust, be in vain. 


before I die.”’ 


Ella pressed her lips to his dimpled cheek, then look- 
ing earnestly into Mrs. Palmer's face, said, ‘“ Never 
forget that you have promised to be his mother.” 
These were her last words. She closed her eyes, and 
soon afterwards sunk into a deep sleep, from which she 
no more awoke. 

More than twenty years subsequent to the occurrence 
of the foregoing incidents, a handsome, benevolent-look- 
ing lady, ard a very beautiful girl, were sitting together 
at the window of a splendid hotel, in one of the Atlan- 
tic cities. 

‘** Look, Mary,” said the elder lady, and you may see 
your uncle, Kufus Gordon.” 

‘““Why, Aunt Lamar,” said the young girl in a tone of 
surprize, ‘it was only yesterday, that you told me he 
died before I was born.” 

“ That is true,” replied Mrs. Lamar, “ but the young 
gentleman who stands by yonder coach so exactly re- 
sembles him, that if twenty years could be blotted out, 


would go with us in the nice carriage, and four red | I should be certain it was he.” 


horses, Mrs. Palmer told me about last night.” 





“ Uncle Rufus must have been very handsome, then,” 
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said Mary, “ but look, aunt, he is assisting to lift a sick | 
person from the carriage. Good Heavens!” she éx- 
claimed suddenly, clasping her hands, “ it is my brother, 
Edwin.” 

“You are right, Mary. What can have happened ? 
He was in good health and spirits when he last wrote, 
and was just going to embark for home.” 

By the time Mrs. Lamar had ceased speaking, Mary 
was in the hall where the gentleman who had first at- 
tracted their attention, with the assistance of another 
person, had just borne her brother. She hastened to 
his side, and bending over him, pronounced his name. 

** Mary,” said he, looking up with a smile, ‘‘ to meet 


Mr. Gordon, I 


I can bear to be carried up stairs now.” 


you here is an unlooked for happiness. 
feel better. 

According to directions previously received, an apart- 
ment had been prepared in such a manner as to afford 
every possible comfort to an invalid, and to this Edwin 
Lamar was now conveyed, followed by his sister and 
aunt. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mary.”’ said her brother, when 
left alone with his sister and aunt, “‘ my fever has en- 
tirely left me, and I am only suffering now from ex- 
treme debility. Had it not been for the gentleman who 
accompanied me hither, who, during our homeward 


voyage, nursed me as carefully as you would have done, | 


I never should have seen you or any of my friends 
again.” 

“Did I not hear you address him by the name of 
Gordon ?” said his aunt.” 

“Yes, his name is William Gordon. But why do I 
find you and Mary here?” 

“IT have been on a visit to your parents, and was 
taking your sister home with me to spend a few weeks. 
You must not talk any more now,’” seeing he was again 
going to speak, “ it causes you too much exertion, I find.” 

“ Mary, said she, half an hour afterwards, finding 
that Edwin had fallen asleep, “ you may depend that 
this gentleman is your own cousin—the son of your 
uncle, Rufus Gordon, who married a young Italian girl 
—I saw her once, and thought her very beautiful—but 
your mother could never be made to believe that he 
was really married to her.”’ 

“ Do you think he was?” said Mary. 

“T have not the least doubt of it. I fell in company 
with a gentleman not long since, just returned from 
abroad, who was present at their marriage, and who 
informed me of every particular concerning it.” 

Mary made no reply, but though she could not tell 
why, exactly, she felt very grateful to her aunt for being 
so confident relative to the marriage. 

“Perhaps you are not aware,” said Mrs. Lamar, 
after sitting silent some time, “ that if your uncle’s mar- 
riage can be proved, the wealth your brother has just 
come into possession of, will be transferred to this 
cousin of yours.” 

“And what if it should? 
make him perfectly independent without it.” 

“That is true, but Edwin has been educated with 
high expectations, and may not easily limit his desires 


My father has enough to 


to his actual wants. 


| so perfectly beautiful 
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writing to your parents, to inform them of your brother's 


situation, in the room of listening to me. 


l will pre- 
vent you no longer.” 

Mrs. Lamar took up a book, and Mary seating her. 
self at a table where her paper was already epread, 
commenced her letter. 

In the evening, Mr. Gordon called for the purpose of 
taking leave of Edwin Lamar, as be was going, he said, 
to start early in the morning for the town of P——. 
where his mother resided. As Edwin was making pre- 
paration to return to bed, after sitting balf an hour, he 
was shown into a parlor. ‘“ You are an adopted son of 
the person you allude to, I believe,” said Mrs. Lamar. 

“Tam, madam, though if I had been her own son 
she could not have treated me more tenderly.” 

You and Mrs. Palmer 


are not so much of strangers to me as you may imagine, 


**So I have been informed. 


and though I never met with either of you 'till to-day, 
hope I have many times been the means of lightening 
the burthen of one, who, with nothing to depend on but 
her own exertions, did not hesitate to receive the help- 
less orphan to her heart and home.” 

‘Ts it possible that you are the unknown benefactress 
who has received so many of her prayers for your hap- 
piness? Why did you not give her the privilege of 
thanking you personally for your bounty ?”’ 

“* Certain considerations prevented, otherwise I should 


| have obeved my own inclinations, and called on her. 


[ imagined my name was one which would revive in 
her mind unpleasant associations, and as I knew that 
although poor, she was high spirited, I imagined she 
might reject my assistance, should she ascertain whence 
May | ask whether she ever told you 
any thing about the Lamars ?” 

“‘Notaword. I never in any respect, felt at all inte- 


it proceeded. 


rested respecting any person bearing that name, ‘tll | 
became acquainted with this young gentleman, whom | 
find is your nephew, but henceforth, it will be one that 
I shall both venerate and love.” 

As he spoke, his eyes turned expressively towards 
Mary, who had just entered the parlor, to say that her 
brother had now retired, and would be glad to see his 
He thought that he had never beheld any one 
No one except the lovely and 
radiant being who used to bend over his pillow, and 
sing in a low, sweet voice, to hush him to sleep, 
and whose image, even now, would sometimes rise up 


friend. 


almost palpably before him. 

It was now the morning of the day that Edwin's 
parents were expected, and he had so far recovered as to 
sit several hours at a time on the sofa, that his aunt 
ventured to inquire if he had any suspicion as to who 
William Gordon really was. He replied that he had 


hone. 
“As Gordon was your mother’s name before mar 


_ riage,” said she, “*% did not know but that you might 


| have had the curiosity to inquire of him respecting bis 


family.” Z ads 
“1 might,” be réplied, “ had I not imagined it 1 
possible for him to be a connexion of my mother’s ft 


You should now, however, be || mily.” 
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“Then it never occurred to you, that he and that 
cousin of yours, who was left an orphan when little 
more than three years old, might be the same.” 

“ Never, and for the very good reason because it is 
impossible. ZT'he William Gordon I became acquainted 
with when in Europe, is a gentleman of wealth, and 
was admitted into the best society.” 

“T see no reason why his being a gentleman of wealth 
and rank should prevent him from being your cousin, 
when we take into consideration the great facilities 
afforded in this country for a young man of correct 
habits, energy and perseverance, to acquire an educa- 
But to cut the 
matter short, this William Gordon is your cousin—the 


tion as well as to accumulate property. 


same poor orphan to whom your parents refused a 
home.” 

“My dear aunt, I am rejoiced to hear it. The 
thought that my poor cousin mht be leading a life of 
wretchedness and want, while I was enjoying every 
luxury which wealth could obtain, has ever haunted me 
like a spectre.” 

“But what if I should tell you it is probably in his 
power to prove the legality of his parents’ marriage ?” 

“And by so doing, come imo possession of the large 
fortune, which otherwise belongs 10 me.” 

«“' Feos.” 

“IT owe him my life, and surely I should not feel 
unwilling to relinquish to him what is justly bis due.” 

* Edwin,” said Mrs. Lamar, grasping his hand, 


“you were ever a good and generous boy, and the sen- 


timents which you now express, prove you to be a noble , 


spirited man.” 

At this moment a servant appeared at the door, say- 
ing that Mr. Gordon was below and would like to see 
Mr. Lamar. He was instantly admitted, and Edward, 
as he gave him his hand, addressed him as his cousin. 
He had only time to reply that he bad already been 
informed of the relationship existing between them, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Lamar entered the apartment. 

“ This gentleman,” said Edwin, afier his parents had 
satisfied themselves that he was really convalescent, is 
the person, as my sister informed you in her letter, to 
whom I owe my life. Nothing short of the untiring 
vigilance with which he watched over me day and night, 
could have saved me.” 

Mrs. Lamar’s attention, ’till now, had been so entirely 
engrossed by her son, that she had noticed no other 
person present. As she turned towards William Gor- 
don, his almost perfect resemblance to the brother, who 
had so long been a tenant of the grave, blanched her 
cheeks, and shook her frame with agitation. 

“You are—you must be my brother’s son,” she at 
length said. 

“If Rufus Gordon was your brother, I am,” he re- 
plied. 

She stood silent a moment, then approaching him, 
ofered him her hand. 
~have injured you—can you forgive me ?” 

“ Most heartily,” he replied, “ if there be any thing to 
lorgive, 


‘“‘T have done wrong,” said she 


It is only a few days since the estimable 
*oman whe watched over my early childhood with all , 
29 
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' a mother’s care, informed me of certain incidents that 
took place about the time of my mother’s decease. I 
have doubtless been happier than if I had found a home 
beneath your roof. It was the means of throwing me 

upon my own energies, and Fortune, though cruel to 
some, has ever been kind to me. I had already ac- 
quired a competency, when a gentleman whom I met 
with in Europe, who had amassed a large fortune in 
the East Indies, became attached to me on account of 
some service I rendered him, and dying soon afterwards, 
left me his sole heir.”’ 

The conciliatory manner in which be was disposed 
to treat the events of tle past, relieved, in a great 
measure, the painful embarrassment of Mr. and Mes. 
Lamar, and when he rose to take leave, they insisted 
that he should remain and dine with them. He very 
readily complied, influenced more than he was aware, 
by the beauty and gentleness of the fair girl, who, to 
his mind, at least, resembled her he loved to imagine 
often looked down upon him from that heme where 
there 1s neither pain nor sorrow, 

* Rejoice with me, mother,” said William Gordon, a 
few weeks afier his interview with the Lamars, as he 
entered the apartment where Mrs. Palmer sat sewing ; 
“the name of her whose place you have so long and 
faithfully supplied, is at length free from reproach. 
The testimony of the gentleman and his sister, who 
witnessed her marriage with my father, is freely admit- 
ted.”’ 

‘‘In my eyes she was always free from reproach,” 
replied Mrs. Palmer, “ ever after I heard ber relate the 
circumstances which made your father wish not to dis- 
close their marriage, and had other people known ber 
as well as I, they would have seen that she was too 
goud and innocent to attempt to deceive. You may 
now, L suppose, claim the property left by your uncle 
Gordon ?” 

“Yes, but I shall suffer it to remain as it is. I have 
enough without it. The prize 1 hope to win, I value 
much higher than Edwin Lamar’s property, and that is 
his sister.”’ 

* Now, William, I cannot think of your marrying one 
of the haughty and unfeeling Lamara. But there, I am 
prejudiced against them, and have no right to say any 
thing about it ”’ 

“Your prejudice would all vanish, dear mother, as 
far as Mary Lamar is concerned, I know, if you could 
only see her. She has received her domestic education 
not from her mother—but from ber aunt Lamar, a lady 
whose heart like your own, is full of benevolence and 
good feeling, and the same, whose bounty shed sunshine 
through our dwelling that cold stormy day, which I 
shall never forget, when I stood at your knee crying for 
a piece of bread, and you had none to give me.” 

“We passed through some trying scenes in those 
days, and had it not been for our unknown benefaciress, 
we must have suffered more than we did. Though all 
now seems likely to terminate well, the anguish endured 
by your poor mother is enovgh to warn ail young per- 
sons from not entering into a clandestine marriage.’” 
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Oh! thine are charms to bid one’s numbers flow, 


Restore one’s credit in this world of schemes, 


Original. 
ODE TO FORTUNE; 













Enable him all doubtful paths to shun, 
ON BUYING A LOTTERY TICKET. - Pf : 
And fill with new-born faith both creditor and dun 


Vil. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ATALANTIS,”’ “SOUTHERN PASSAGES AND 
Pic TURES,” “ YEMASSEER,” “THE “ KINSMEN,” 
“ RICHARD HURDIS,” ETC. 





l am your humble servant! Scarce acquainted 






I am your friend,—nor wonder that ’tis so; 













i. By friend and fue alike, so brightly painted, 
Coy damsel !—thus they call thee—if in truth, In Astor's palace seen, and Girard’s Row, 
And if no damsel, prithee, let us know, I could noi rest until I was presented 
How we may style thee—whether age or youth And for this pleasant introduction to,— 
With snows or roses decorates your brow ; Your premises—1'm still without the gate— 
I would be proper in approach—good sooth, I’ve paid five dollars, money of this state. 
Is there not reason for my neatest bow 7— wae. 
Ten thousand dollars !—To a Bard that’s poor Against this bargain nothing I inveigh, 
Ten thousand muses could not offer more. { will not say that it had been as well, 
Il. And far more liberal to demand no pay 







From one whose desk was never known to swell 






More !—but we will not mock thee to compare 
The gifts of Helicon and song with thine;— 


Muses are well enough—choice maids, most rare,— 





With aught but tale, and song, and antique lay— 





Commodities too highly priced to seil !— 





I do not grudge the money—but my loathing 





And, when consenting, every inch divine; 


But thou hast gifts and beauties—thou art fair 





Will follow, if my venture comes to nothing. 








In very different fashion from the nine, IX. 
Ask Jacob Astor, Girard, and the rest,” Better than this to have me at thy feet, 
They d—n the latter, but declare thee blest! Full of thy favor, joyous in thy care, 





III. And with a song—declaring of the sweet, 


And rightly! Thou hast bless’d them. 


They saw the proper goddess, and were down, 





In thy face, The sweetest still, and tairest of the fair; 






Than bitterness of angry Bard to greet, 






Denounced, as thou hast been, for many @ year, 





Early and late, in every market place. 
Flat on their marrow bones, before the town ; 
They knew the way to work into thy grace, 
Secure thy favor and escape thy frown ; 
Though other dames reproach’d and damsels mutter’d, 
They stuck to her by whom their bread was butter’d. 





Blindest of powers that be, for aye bestowing, 





Thy bounties on the biggest booby going. 






xX. 






From this would I redeem thee.—I would sing 


My judgment—that discriminating sense, 







Beyond bambvozlement of human thing, 





Iv. 
Wise fellows in their season! Witness thou, 
Potential Gotham !—in thy balls of trade; 
And thou, fair Quaker, that by Schuylkill now, 
Sitt’st mourning—though in best of silks array’d ; 





Most worthily disposing of thy pence ; 






Sending thy couriers forth on ureless wing, 






Searching out merit, worth and excellence, 






Seeking as the recipients of thy pelf, 






All clever good, young persons—like myself. 





Have ye not temples, that with lordly brow, 


Loom o’er your walls, and from afar persuade,— XI. 






I'll be your laureate—each returning year, 





Equally well, as if upon each crest, 


Were written,—* Hither come and inwardly digest.”’t Meet your approach with birth-day ode and lay, 






And celebrate your bounties in the clear, 






if 
And entertain your bounties in the clay, 






I’ve got by heart the moral of this lesson, 
And know the goddess now should have my prayer ;— 
Thee, Fortune,—thee I seek,—and with best dress on, 
Before thy golden altars I appear ; 
No muses now for me—no more I press on, 
Their gavden heights of Helicon—my care, 


Tell of your youth beside—your face how fair, 






For ever bright with eye of golden ray— 






Your various parts of excellence rehearse, 






Your various gifts of person and—of purse. 
XI. 







All this, for such a very paltry sum— 

Ten thousand dollars !—By my soul, I fear 
Lest scorn of such a trifle keep you dumb: 

Too low the homage, will the Goddess hear?— 





Is for one mistress only ;—this dividing 
One’s love 'mongst nine’s a bad way of providing. 
vi. 
Long have I sung their beauties—until now, 
Sung vainly, and deplore my wasted themes ;} 
Henceforth, for thee alone, I scratch my brow, 
Provoke my fancies and prepare my dreams ; 








Then make it twenty—thirty—let them come 
The English Cross, the Mexic cavalier, 


I'll meet a host of such whate’er their color 








Or stamp—the Spanish onze, or coarse white homey 






















7 a millionaires, par excellence, of Philadelphia and New dollar. 
c . 
t A motto certainly equally appropriate to college and chop , 
house. . ——— . ; § Which state? The question is now-a-days an impor 
one. 





t Query: Reasons ?—Printer's Devil. 
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XIN. 
Ha! Ha! the happy renegades—TI see see ‘em, 
In my mind’s eye; in gold and silver trim, 
The doubloon bright—the lordly Joe—survey ’em 
Brave eagle, with an aspect awful grim; 
An 


In squads of five and ten, with colors dim— 


_— 


what are these, with “‘ promises to pay "—Hem! 


Bank notes, indeed, methinks I’]l make the most of ’em, 
At least, you'll find I’m equal to a host of ‘em. 

XIV. 
Oh, lady Queen of mine—how bright this vision, 

Do thou confirm it all. My calculation, 

Based on thy wisdom, and this dream Elysian, 

Has made me face a mountain of vexation— 

I spoke mv creditors with calm decision, 

‘* Meet me to-morrow at a cold collation” — 
And cold enough ‘twill be for them and me too, 
Unless twill please you the cold meats to see to. 

XV. 
A jail’s a hateful thing—its architecture, 

Is in a style I never could abide ; 

A tailor’s bill’s a thing beyond conjecture, 

Beyond al] measure long, all breeches wide ; 
And for the sheriff—let him once detect your 

Uncertain standing, he is at your side— 

A certain hold, until he finds you lodging 

In some dark quarter, beyond debt or dodging. 
XVi. 

No more of this—this prospect's none of ours— 

Fair Queer of Fortune, unto you I fly— 
Methinks this ticket leads me to your bowers, 

These mystic numbers—do I hear them sigh 
The ‘ open sesame ?—are such their powers, 

To force the vault—the want to satisfy, 

Silence the dun—provide the fond desire 7— 
Else fate confound ye, Yates and Mc’Intire.” w. G. s. 





* Famous Lottery Dealers. 


Original. 


LINES ON A DEAD LARK. 


Minstret of Nature! Mount and moor 

With thy sweet lay no more are ringing ; 
Lifeless thou liest on earth’s green floor, 

With freshest flow’rets o'er thee springing. 
Herald of morning’s golden beam, 

No more thou’lt rove the halls of heaven, 
Cleaving through glory’s dazzling beam, 

Like sunflake from th’ empyrean river. 
Nursling of freedom! now thy flight 

Is o’er—tby sun for ever clouded ; 
Thy dappled plumes, of beauty bright, 

Hang dull! Death's veil thy eye hath shrouded. 
Dead pilgrim of the vault of blue, 

Lonely and lifeless art thou sleeping; 
While sweetest tears of lucid dew, 

Mild evening's eye is on thee weeping. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF PRINCES. 


BY A. D. PATERSON. 


Brut where is the brave, the good-natured, but the 


, 


indolent Robert, all this time When last we took 
leave of him, he was assuming the cross, and departing 
for the Holy Land. He has, since then, fought like a 
good knight, and performed prodigies of valor ; nay, 
weak and unthinking as he had ever proved in his own 
affairs, he has evinced sagacity and prudence in council 
as well as valor in the field; and at the juncture at 
which we have arrived, he is for the first and only time 
in his eventful life, reposing in the lap of ease, enjoying 
the eclat of his noble deeds, and blessed in the smiles 
and love of a fair young princess. Henry had indeed 
set forth a story that his brother had taken up his abode 
in Palestine, from which he would no more return, in 
consequence of the throne of Jerusalem having been 
bestowed upon him for his valor. A false report, and 
a glaring one, which the deceitful monarch was aware 
could not long remain undiscovered; but he trusted in 
his wiles, and only desired time to strengthen hia posi- 
tion. 

The truth was, that the heroic leader of the first 
active crusade, the immortalized Godfrey of Bouillon 
had been elected King of Jerusalem ; and Robert, whose 
power was little short of that which shed a glory over 
the name of Godfrey, had begun to return towards his 
native land, before the death of his brother William. 
He landed in Southern Italy, where he lingered in the 
knightly society of many an illustrious brother in arms, 
who, like himself, had sheathed their swords, and were 
now reposing under their hard-earned laurels. Here 
he had the happiness to obtain a bride in the young, the 
beautiful, the rich, and the good Sybilla, daughter of 
a powerful Italian prince; their affection wae mutual, 
and now, for a time, he solaced himself for all his for- 


mer labors and struggles. 


It was not until he finally 
arrived at his own patrimonial dominion of Normandy, 
that he learnt the death of Rufus, and the treachery of 
Beau Clerc, when he instantly determined to strike for 
his claim to the succession. 

But the crafty Henry was too well acquainted with 
his brother’s dispasition to be greatly moved by his 
threats. Henry was at least King, de facto, powerful 
rich, and vigilant; whilst Robert was but Duke of Nor- 
mandy, with many of his fortresses in pledge in his 
brother’s hands. At this time, also, Robert was vain of 
his beautiful bride, whom he took from city to city, and 
whose large fortune be squandered in vain shows. 
What was the consequence? When he really com- 
menced hostilities, he was without the “sinews” of 
war, and the nobles, friendly to his cause, who admired 
his bravery and open dispositionjgwere afraid to trust 
themselves to the consequences of his indolence. Yet 
many were true to him, and still more were suspected 
by Beau Clere, who, in this campaign, put forth all the 
tact and discernment for which he was so remarkable. 
The dispute, this time, therefore, was a bloodless one; 


Ne 


—_ 
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for, although the hostile forces met, yet instead of con- |! of his finances, and the increased inactivity of his mind, 


testing the field, the principals proceeded to negocia | no longer condescends to dissimulate, but, declaring 


tions; the easy, indolent Robert, was prevailed on to | that peace between them is now for ever at an end, he 


accept the title and full possession of Normandy, | enters Normandy with the purpose of conquering it, 


together with an annual allowance of three thousand | and adding it to the English crown. Obdurate man! 


marks, and to give up all claim on England during the | Has not remorse yet touched his wily and treacherous 


hfe of Henry; adding, however, the old and unheeded | soul?) No, in forty years of crooked and dishonest 


priv iso, that, whoever of the two should be the survivor, policy, he has not yet felta pang of regret for the mani- 


should inherit both the governments. There was, how- | fold evils of his life. Habit has deadened his feelings, 


ever, another clause in the treaty, which was uhimately ‘ambition has stirred his desires, the manners of the 


the source of all Robert’s misfortunes, and of the black , times have greatly countenanced his turpitude, and the 


est crimes that consequently ensued in the remaining | religion he professes, points out an easy mode of 
history of the Bean Clere. 


should be exter ded to all the followers of « ach, on the 


It was this, that forgiveness atonement. Little did he then think what a change 
would come over his spirit in the course of the next 
present occasion, and that, for the future, neither of the twenty years. 


The 


animosities of these two brothers caused them to be the 


brothers should encourage or protect the enemies of How inscrutable are the wavs of Providence! 


the other. 


The indolent man finds If troublesome to doubt or to unconscious instrun ents of England’s vengeance on 


take warning. Were this not so, Robert of Normandy | Norman invasion. In the determination of Henry to 


deprive his elder brother of his just possession, the 
The 


Tenchebrai was fought and won by Henry, and by it 


mizhr, long before the period at which we have arrived, 


have learned to distrust the fraudulent Henry, whose King’s forces were mainly English. battle of 


whole life was but a tissue of craft and treachery. 
These properties had now become so essentialls parts Normandy became an EKuelish province ; and, what was 
of his disposition, that he could not desist from their most remarkable, the victory was gained on the same 
No sconer had 
than Henry commenced a series of intrigue, in order to 


had 


breaches of the law: he soon succeeded so far, that one 


day of the same month which, forty years before, had 
heen so fatal to English liberty at Hastings. Robert, 


into the King’s 


use. Rebert returned to Normandy, 


those who adhered to his brother, irto and shortly afterwards, his son, fell 


entrap 
hands; and now an opportunity is presented for using 
of the most influential of them was obliged to flee the clemency and kindness, although justice was not to be 


The 


latter, however, true to his engagement, ravaged the 


country with intent to take refuge with the Duke. expected. The first visitings of compunction did in- 


hye 


deed touch the heart of Henry , but, as they were ou 


The unfor- 


tunate Robert became a prisoner for life in the strong 


Norman estates of the fugitive as a criminal against” imperfect so also they were but transitory. 
the English law, hastily came over to England to show 
his brother, personally, how promptly he had acted, and | castle of Cardiff, where, for the greater part of thirty 


—owned that he was himself virt ally a prisoner, under | years, he remained a helpless, sightless victim; bis ruth 


the allegation that he had instigated the fugitive noble-| Jess brother having taken the cruel precaution of caus- 


man to disobedience. The caitiff King now squeezed ing his sight to be destroyed, in order to prevent any 


from the short-sighted prince the annuity of three thou- | further attempts of the unhappy prince to obtain his 
liberty, and strike once more for his rights. 


Sut the child of Robert, the infant William, was a 


sand marks, as the price of his liberty, and doubtless 
exulted in the ease with which he performed the act of 
basilisk in his sight. The King knew that whilst this 
child lived, neither Henry nor bis children could hold a 
Now 


pillage. 

Robert’s sole glin pse of good fortune was when he 
secure title to either Normandy or England. 
Henry also had a William; the child of his hopes, the 
proposed establisher of the house in his line, and— 
which he did not then anticipate—to be the scourge of 


In 


one of his few softer moments he had placed his nephew, 


married the amiable and prudent Sybilla, and under her 
guidance he might have acted somewhat more wisely. 
But she was soon lost to him, after bearing to him a 
son, who became the unheppy and constant object of 
his uncle’s enmity. And now Robert returns again to his sins, and the destroyer of his peace for ever. 
all the vicious habits of his earlier days, and becomes 
William, in the custody of a Norman noble in whom he 


the prey, both of the nobles around him, and of his own 
But his fears soon revived, 


believed he could trust. 
and he sent to have the youth taken away from his pro 


Too late; the guardian had fled with his 


domestics. To such a degree does his indvlence and 


credulity expose him, that be is found sometimes with 
tector. 


scarcely a mark in his treasury, and utterly without the 
charge; and thenceforth, for several years, was exhi- 


necessary clothes to wear. Like the generality of per- 
sons of his habits and temperament, he attaches no bited the hollow, treacherous, avaricious, and time 


. _- . *_* . . ° . - . 1 
blame to himself forthe destitute condition in which he | serving series of events, by which the young Duke ©! 


finds himself, but Hashes himself to fury against the 
le- . not delivered—through the machinations of Kings @! 


7 » ™ 
Normandy was patromzed, forsaken, bought, sold—but 
id 


aubile Henry, against whom he launches forth hia ma 
} 


dictions, and, by the advice of some, and the threats of princes whose only objects were power and riches, an 
who looked on the helpless youth in no better light than 


others, he once more resolves to be avenged. 
Between these opposing 


The King knowing the as a means to their ends. 
interests, young William Fitz Robert was, for a ume, 


But Henry is before bim. 
utier imbecility of the Duke’s power, the embarrassment 
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THE LAST DAY 


thrown. into the back ground; Henry got Normandy 
settled upon him by the King of France, whose daugh- 
ter, also, was given to Henry's son—the vicious, arro- 
gant, and insolent William—who, even early in life, had 
threatened the English that whenever he should have 
the rule, he would use them as the meanest beasts of bur 
then. 

The cup of righteous indignation was now full, and 
the insensate Henry, as well as his tyrannical son, must 
drink of it. They embarked from Barfleur, when the 
homage for Normandy was paid, and the nuptials above- 
named were concluded. Beau Clerc’s soul was elate, 
the carousings of the prince and his retinue were extra- 
yagant; the father and the son, with their several reti 
nues, were in different vessels, the former duly reached 
the shores of England, but the latter-—never. It was 
no tempest in the heavens that beat down his bark, it 
was no overwhelming wave that swallowed her up. It 
was the licentious orgies of a few intoxicated men, that 
caused “ The white ship” to strike against rocks in 
the most favorable weather, and sent to their great 
account the prince and three hundred others. Ah! 
where were now the day-dreams of ambition which 
so long had occupied Henry’s mind? Where were the 
hopes that his name and lineage should be continued to 


future generations? Where should he find consolation 


under this suddea and dreadful stroke? To his wife, 


the “good Queen Mand?” Alas, she was no more! 
She had sacrificed herself in marrying him, in the vain 
hope of serving her native English people ; but bad long 
perceived that she had been made only a tool of his 


’—He had pillaged the churches, 


cratt.—To religion 
and insulied their ministers; he had no confidence in 
its efficacy, and its aid never occurred to him?—To his 
subjects ? They had long ceased to hope anything 
from either promises or oaths uttered by him; for these 
had now become a bye-word to them.—To his own re- 
flechons 1—Of all consolations, these offered the poor- 
est resource. He was a glutton, a drunkard, plunged 
into the very depths of licentiousness, he was bated yet 


feared, and bis very wisdom and talents which had pro. 


cured for him his surname, only served to make him | 


the more to be dreaded. He heard the fearful news as 


itwere a rock fallen on his head. He swooned; he , 


recovered ; he returned by degrees to the every-day 
business of his station; but from that instant in which 
he learned the death of his son, a smile never, never 
played upon his features ; he was like a man forlorn. 
King Henry had so long been in the habit of busying 
himself in the perplexities and intricacies of political 
intrigue, that despair itself could not prevent him from 
proceeding in that course. The loss of his son, so far 
from reconciling him to the claims of bis nephew, Fitz 
Robert, seemed only to exasperate him the more against 
that unfurtunate youth. He was conscious of his present | 
power, and had confidence in the wiliness of his head 
which had generally carried him through his difficulties. | 
That, however, which he now proposed, was of a nature 
so discordant to the received notions of sovereign rule, | 
that it well required both band and head to carry it effectu- 
aily through. This was to proclaim his daughter Matilda, 


who had been married to the emperor of Germany and 
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was now a widow, heiress of his throne in England and 
of his ducal authority in Normandy. 

Now, in modern times, this would have been a matter 
of course; but in the warlike period of the twelfth cen- 
tury when every ruler and noble was a soldier, and 
commanded the forces of his own domains, the sovereign 
authority in the hands of a woman was altogether un- 
known. But Henry, instead of yielding to circumstances, 
was always best pleased when he could compel circum- 
stances to bend to him; and although, in this attempt 
to exalt his daughter, he knew her to be naturally as 


arrogant as her brother had been, increased perhaps by 


the consciousness that she was even then the relict of 


an emperor, that her temper was bad, and that she was 
the plague of her father’s life, yet such is the wayward- 
ness of the human heart, that he felt some satisfaction at 
the prospect of inflicting upon others some portion of 
the misery which had now begun to be poured upon 
him. He found not, however, the difficulty which he 
had anticipated, in carrying his point; and, in the 
plenitude of his satisfaction at this ready concurrence, 
his wisdom and sagacity for the moment slept; he 
dreamt not that there could be anything hollow in the 
obedience of his nobles. 

But the wily king had trained up wily people, and, 
notwithstanding the unanimity of the declaration in 
favor of Matilda, nothing was farther from the hearts of 
those who most prominently stood furth in her behalf. 
There were already aspirants fur the succession; the 
greatest asserters of the privilege of precedency in taking 
the oath to defend her claim, were the very men whose 
first object would betusupplanther. This brings us to 
the remarkable replies of the earls, Stephen of Blois, 
and William of Gloucester; the former being Henry's 
nephew, and the latter the king’s natural son. The 
claim of a natural son to inheritance had not yet become 
obsolete in Europe, and it was now a question in the 
minds of those two powerful and ambitious barons, 
which of the two bad the better right; Matilda being 
out of all consideration, as an anomaly in feudal gov- 
ernment. 

Henry's nephew, however, still lived, and the king 
might say, like Macbeth, “ We've scotch’d the snake, 
not kill’d it.””. Young Fitz Robert had become a brave 
warrior, a hardy soldier, with all his unhappy father’s 
better qualities, and few of his faults. The king of 
France, who had for many years played ‘fast and louse” 
with him, at length took up his cause seriously, pro- 
cured him an elevated marriage, and gave with the bride 
important possessions, which he afterwards enlarged 
by conferring on him the earldom of Flenders. This 
brave but unfortunate young man was not destined to 
recover the paternal inheritance, nor to be longer an 
eye-sore to his vindicuve uncle. The Flemings,alw ays 
the most discontented insurrectignary people in Europe, 
soon rose against the young earl, Who nevertheless was 
successful in fight against all who opposed him, but who 
unfortunately got his death-wound in the field; thus 
perishing in the bloom of manhood, in the onward path 
to the power and fortune due to his promising qualities, 
and to the infinite relief of his unrelenting uncle, who in 
the first exuliation of the hour, performed nearly the 
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only act of mercy that is recorded of him—he granted the T would be Matilda’s representative and support whilst 


young prince’s dying request of pardon to those who had 
followed his fortunes. 

Surely now King Henry begins to perceive glimpses 
of happiness! Surely he at least enjoys tranquillity, and 
begins to taste somewhat of the gratification arising from 
the consummation of his dearest wishes and the absence 
of every species of rivalry! Alas, no! The very cir- 
cumstance of his being without a project on foot, without 
an enemy to circumvent, without a subject on which he 
can exercise his wily arts and please himself by cheat- 
ing, is so contrary to the habits of nearly sixty years, 
that he actually finds a gap in his existence, and even 
the learning and wisdom for which he has long stood 
eminent refuses to relieve him. The mind nevertheless 
will work, however obstinate the soul which is its co- 
inhabitant; and where there is nothing without to occupy 
it, it never fails to turn inwards for occupation; then 
woe to the wretch who is not prepared for its exami- 
nation. It gnaws and it corrodes, nor can the victim 
escape, for he is ever present: vainly he flies from reflec- 
tion, it but haunts him the more; vainly he turns to 
religion—such religion as that which was then pos- 
sessed—and only in the vortex of dissipation and licen- 
tiousness can he find a temporary relief, from the anguish 
and remorse which returns again with redoubled strength 
after each interruption. 

It is not to be supposed that the monarch implicitly 
relied upon the oaths which he had extorted from the 
nobility, in favor of his daughter. His own false heart 
warned him sufficiently against so mere a rope of sand. 
Well he knew the ambitious dispositions of his nephew 
and of his natural son, well he understood the preten- 
sions which lay partially hidden under the expression 
peculiar to each, and above all he knew their soldier- 
like qualities. To attach them by ties of gratitude he 
had laden them with wealth and honors; his nephew 
especially, by alliances, titles, and distinctions, was pre- 
eminent in his day. And on these lay all the confidence 
he could repose, for fidelity to his segitimate offspring 
when he should be gone hence. Mistaken man, he was 
himself the most striking living example of the faith- 
lessness which he dreaded. There is ever this great 
difference between honest sagacity and prudence, and 
devious cunning; the former acts with integrity and 
straight-forward intentions; and, if a mistake or a 
mishap occur, there is no ravelled skein to untwist, no 
trick to compensate for; the sympathy of good men is 
with the good, and that very sympathy gives additional 
momentum to new efforts. The latter, working by 
wiles expects wiles in return, he fortities himself at 
every fancied weak point, but generally it turns out that 
one has been managed overmuch. So it was with Henry 
towards Stephen; to attach him he made him powertul, 
and Stephen employed that power, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, to aggrandiz@ himself at the expense of his bene- 
factor’s child, and of the oath which he had been so 
forward to tender. 

That oath had been but a temporary resource until 
some stronger bond could be suggested ; and at length 
the king’s mind was elated by the intelligence that a 
grandson was bora to him, who, he immediately trusted 


she lived, and her suceessor at her decease. Thisaltered 


the appearance of things, although it did not affect their 
indomitable resolution. Readily they came at the 
monarch’s call, again to swear allegiance to Matilda, and 
to her children after her. What cared they? They 
had already pledged themselves to that which they had 
resolved to break, and another oath or two were nothing 
after violating the first. The sagacity of Henry had not 
taught him that the unnecessary multiplication of oaths 
diminishes their sanctity in the minds of those who make 
them, and that every call, of such a description, became 
more and more ridiculous in their eyes. 

But the king draws near his end. The sombre com- 
plexion of his thoughts has gradually more and more 
increased; it affected his health, and by reaction it 
affected his mind. He gave himself up still more 
to sports and to sensual pleasures. He ate of a species 
of food of which he was extravagantly fond, althouzh 
warned of the ill consequences which might be ex- 
pected ; he indulged in it to excess, it caused indigestion 
and fever, and brought him to the bed on which we 
found him when our reflections were commenced. For 
a full week he has been stretched upon the bed of sick- 
ness, groaning with physical, and racked with mental 
disease ; his soul glancing ‘“‘ from earth to heaven, from 
heaven to earth,” still deceiving himself and shutting 
out remorse with all the blandishments ofa self-deceptive 
mind, and still actuated by that worldly ambition which 
had been his companion-feeling through life. 

The termagant princess tardily obeyed the call of the 
dying monarch even though its object was her own ele- 
vation. The nobles also gathered around him and the 
churchmen were at his bedside. ‘‘ Barons of England 
and of Normandy,” said the expiring Henry, “ behold 
your Queen and her successor! I shall soon cease to 
be among you, but you have sworn again and again to 
support these. Lighten my dying hours, let me hear 
once more those oaths of fealty, and I shall die contented 
in the assurance that in your guardianship they are 
secure.” Again they all pressed forward and joined in 
the solemn mockery. The haughty Matilda scarcely 
deigning her thanks for that which in the pride of het 
heart she considered needless; the barons departed, yet 
were their countenances not so unmoved but that the 
suspicious glance of the anxious Henry caught an ex- 
pression in the face of Stephen, which haunted his ima- 
gination until he breathed his last. 

Had Henry Beau Clere the prescience in those last 
rif 


moments to be aware of what should shortly ensue 
the 


he had—and there are those who believe that 
cleared judgment of some in the dying hour, is not 
unlike an inspired feeling—then indeed what anguish 
must have filled his soul, how in one horrid retrospective 
glance must he have seen all the enormities with which 
his life was filled; whilst everything whispered to him, 
‘It has been all in vain.” 

Thus died the last of that ruthleas family which had 
made England a grave and a lazar house. A scion ot 
that family then usurped the place of the survivors, and 
one of another name and lineage became king in their 


stead. 
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DIRGE OF THE 


Original. 
DIRGE OF THE IMPROVISATORICE. 


BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. 8. A. 


“She died, 
Like a pale flower pvipt in its sweet spring tide, 
Ere it had bloomed.” 


Ellen Artore’s Epitaph, written by herself. 


SING, minstrel, sing the bier 
Where rayless she doth lie, 
Like moon’s bright, dewy tear, 
Crushed by rude footsteps ere 

The sun is high! 


Lift up the jealous veil 

Which fain would interpose 
Its folds of fabric pale, 
To hide—sound soft the wail— 


Love’s bosom rose. 


Let music’s deepest swell 
Rise sweet the lute above, 
And ’mid its pauses tell, 
How faded and how fell 
That flower of love. 
Like leaf from mountain’s brow 
Cast on the streamlet’s breast, 
Chant to the breezes how, 
Gently on currents slow 
Tt flow’d to rest. 
Sing! Minstrel, pour thy lay— 
The lyre’s best string is mute! 
Chant the young queen of May, 
Whose hand forgets to stray 
Along the lute! 
. m * - 
And the deep voic’d minstrel spoke !— 
“She hath left her spirit height, 
Like tree neath woodman’s stroke ; 
Like bird with pinion broke ; 
In midway flight, 
‘* She faded down the sky, 
Singing such melting tone, 
That the wild lark, hov’ring high, 
Struck with strange melody, 
Forgot his own. 
‘Cold was the world’s bleak shower 
Along her cheek of pear! ; 
And like the passion flower 
Chill’d in some wintry bower,— 
So droop’d the girl. 
“ Death saw and lov’d the maid, 
(Oh! prize for dark decay) 
And witb a kiss of shade 
All Judas-like, betrayed 
The bride away. 
** Along the silent stair 
So stealthy was his tread, 
That the watchers worn with care, 
Dream'd not of robber there, 
’Till he had fled. 
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“* And the watch lamp burning low, 
Cast o’er the spoil he left, 

Dim shadows creeping slow, 

Along its brow of snow, 


To hide the theft. 


‘“‘ But when the dazzling day 
Streamed out from orb divine, 

They read by the tell-tale ray, 

Which bath’d that cheek of clay, 
The spoiler’s sign. : 


““ They knew that she had died, 
That the archer’s claim was paid, 
Yet one, who stood beside 
That remnant of a bride, 
Almost had said ; 


*“** How beautifully deep 

In minstrel trance she lies! 
It is a sin to weep, 
So gently closes sleep 


Her soft seal’d eyes,’ ”” 


Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y. 


Original. 


“THE DEARLY LOVED, THE EARLY LOST.” 
BY JOHN C. M’CABE, M. D. 


’Tis sad to lay the beautiful, the young within the tomb, 

To shroud the early “loved and lost” amid the grave’s dark 
gloom ; 

To know we'll gaze no more upon those features wont to cheer 

Our spirits with their gladsome siniles e’en in this world of care. 

‘Tis meet that we should weep our loss—ay, full and heartfelt 
tears, 

When Memory brings to fancy’s eye the days of other years ; 

When she who was the worshipped one, seems like some lovely 
star, 


To beam along our pathway from her own bright heaven afar. 


We miss our pure and gentle one—her footfall on the floor, 

And that bright smile of happiness we'll gaze upon no more ; 

And those sweet songs she used to sing, no more shall they be 
heard, 


' And hushed, for aye, the melody of each remembered word. 


Oh! there are tones at midnight, oft upon the trembling breeze, 
Soft spirit-music mingling with the winds among the trees ; 
And faney oft will trace amid this musie strangely given, 

The sad sweet voices of the dead come back to tell of Heaven! 


Sweet one! we may not hear thy voice upon the evening wind, 


Nor canst thou meet again on earth, with taose thou'st left 
behind ; 

But though the film is on thine eye, the clod upon thy breast ; 

Thou’rt where the wicked cannot harm, and the “ weary are 
at rest!” 

Yes! thou art gone, sweet one, to rést, e’en with thy God on 
high! 

And the cold and dimming dews of death hath quenched that 
brilliant eye, 

Yet a diadem is on thy brow, a palm within thy band, 


| And thou art safe and happy now in that far better land. 
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Original. 


THE INSURANCE POLICY. 


At the age of seventeen years, Francis Proury— 
the subject of this sketch—having acquired, by a steady 
course of study, a theoretrical knowledge of mercantile 
affairs, was pluced in an extensive importing house in 
the city of Boston, where he acquitted himself very 
creditably as clerk, and improved daily in business 
skill. 


ment—when it became embarrassed, and finally broke. 


He passed some three years in this establish- 


This circumstance, for a little time, threw young Prouty 
out of employment, and originated in him a feeling of 
discontent, which eventuated in a desire to “see the 
world.”’ 

Upon finishing his minority, his father had offered him 
the means to commence in trade upon his own account, 
but the proposition was declined, and the old gentleman 
finding his endeavors to dissuade him, totally unavailing, 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that it were as well 
to allow our young gentleman the privilege of acting his 
own pleasure, since he had arrived at an age when he 
had the right to control his own actions. Having pro- 
cured his credentials, and taken an affectionate leave of 
his parents, he bade adieu! to home—and, in the course 


of a few hours, arrived in the goodly “ city of Gotham.” 


No one who has visited New York within the last 
quarter of a century, can forget the Babel-like confusion 
which occurs at the dock, upon the arrival of a steamboat. 
One of that very useful as well as ornamental class of the 
community, who sleep in the markets, and carry their 
victuals, when they bave any, in the crowns of their 
hats, known better in these days of reform as “‘ loafers,” 
—siepped upon the gang-plank as the boat touched the 
wharf, and politely requested the privilege of trans- 


Now 


porting our hero’s luggage to the hotel for him. 
Prouty thought this exceedingly polite, and without 
further parley, requested him to hold his valise and 
portmanteau, while be would look out for his trunk, 
which bad been momentarily misplaced. Upon disco- 
vering the latter article, he found that the gentle- 
man into whose hands he had entrusted the valise and 
portmanteau had disappeared, and his place was occupied 
by a person no lesa prepossessing in appearance, who 
informed him that his friend had merely stepped upon 
the dock to place the other luggage upon his cart, that 
if he liked, he would take charge of the trunk, and see 
taken care of. Prouty felt ex- 


that the whole were 


ceedingly obliged for such kindness on the part of 


strangers, and thought that he had been saved a vast 
deal of trouble. 

“ To the City Hotel, you said, sir.” 

“Yes, air,” said Prouty. 

Having taken a coach—or rather an apology for one 
—in a few minutes he was set down at the door of the 
City Hotel. 

“ What's to pay, sir ” 

“ Six shillings,”"—returned the driver. 

“ How very precise these fellows are,’’—muttered 
Prouty, as he handed the coachman a one dollar note, 


INSURANCE 





POLICY. 








' and passed into the hotel, “‘ why didn’t he say a dollar 


at once,” —forgetting that a York shilling was but 
twelve and a half cents. 

Having booked himself, he was shown to his room, 
and it soon became a matter of speculation with him, 
what had become of his baggage. The negative having 
been given him by the servant, at least a dozen times, 
in reply to the interrogation whether a trunk, valise and 
in white letters, had 


His 


wardrobe, every thing he owned, of value, was in the 


portmanteau—marked “ F. P.,” 
arrived ?—Prouty became uneasy. money, his 
trunks, and for the life of him he could not fancy why 
they did not come. 

** Some mistake, surely,” said he, to himself,—*“ those 
fellows most certainly would not decamp with three 
trunks—in open day, too; and besides, they were very 
Oh, no, the baggage is safe some- 


rr ewhich latter clause proved, in the end, very 


honest looking men. 
where ! 
correct. He never saw it afterward. 

Night came, and Prouty retired to his chamber. 
Upon “taking account of stock,’ —he found himself 
the rightful possessor of two dollars in ready cash—the 
he had his back—a 


a small silk umbrella, which he 


clothes upon silver watch—and 


had taken into the 
coach with him. Full of calculation, he threw himself 
upon the bed, and shortly afterward was conjecturing 
in his dreams, what could possibly have become of the 
trunk, valise and portmanteau, marked “ F. P.,” in 
white letters! 

‘Fine morning, sir,” said a smart looking stranger, 
to our hero, as he stood upon the steps of the hotel, the 
following day, looking most anxiously for the arrival of 
his trunks. 

“ Very pleasant, sir,” replied the latter, glad to tind 
some one to speak with. 

“ Stranger in York, sir?” 

“[ never was here ‘till yesterday,” said Prouty. 
- Pretty place—New York, sir.” 
“A bustling city, sir.” 

“ Tarry long in New York, sir?” 

Prouty informed the stranger that he was in pursutt 
of business, and that it would depend upon circum- 
stances—he expected, however, that bis stay would 
be somewhat protracted—w hereupon, “Mr. Trmoray 
Suarre” presented the former with his card, and 
“hoped for a better acquaintance.” 

Now Prouty had packed his cards away in his trunk, 
thinking he should have no immediate use for them, and 
was therefore obliged to say that “* his name was Prouty 
—Francis Prouty—at Mr. Sharpe’s service—but that, 
unfortunately, he was minus the trunks which con- 
tained his effects, and, in consequence, minus his card- 
case, owing to a little incident which occurred to him 
on his arrival at the wharf,”—and he immediately 
entered into a detail of the whole affair, which was 
wound up, on the part of Prouty, with sundry invectives 
against the entire fraternity who imhabited the docks— 
and, on the part of Mr. Timothy Sharpe’s, with a most 
hearty laugh! 

“Green, my boy—a little greem only—you'll do 
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THE INSURA 


better next time,” said Mr. Sharpe—‘ but you'll excuse 
me, Mr. Prouty—we shall meet at dinner—au révoir— 


au révoir,”—and Mr. Timothy Sharpe disappeared | 
amid the crowd upon the pavré. Prouty “‘ moved’ | 


gracefully to the stranger, as he departed, and having, 
for a moment, wondered what in the world Mr. Sharpe 
could see in the recital of his misfortunes to cause him 
so much merrimvnt—he retired again into the hotel. 

In the course of a /éte-d-téte after dinner, Mr. Proaty 
was informed by Mr. Timothy Sharpe, that it ‘‘ had 
seldom fallen to bis lot to meet with a gentleman whose 
manners, apparent qualifications and general deport- 
ment, so well coincided with his notions of the character 
of a gentleman—and he begged Mr. Prouty to be assared 
of his high consideration.—In fine, he protested to him, 
that, from his first interview, he had conceived a par- 
ticular and a peculiar desire to cultivate his acquain- 
tance, and, however unworthy Mr. Prouty might think 
him, he begged the privilege of being placed upon his 
list of friends. 

All this was very novel to our hero-he forgot all 
about the valise, portmanteau and trunk, marked “ F. 
P.,” in white letters—accepted the proffered friendship 
of the agreeable Mr. Timothy Sharpe—established his 
quarters forthwith in the same room with his newly- 
acquired friend—retired for the night—and awoke the 
next morning, to find himself minus his watch—his 
ready cash and his silk umbrella—all of which had 
been “taken care of,’’ by his inestimable friend, Mr. 
Timothy Sharpe, who had decamped before day-break ! 

A draft upon his father for two hundred dollars, | 
under the circumstances, was duly honored, and Prouty 
was put in funds forthwith. He profited by the advice 
accompanying it, and having replenished his wardrobe 
—he discharged his bill at the hotel—and started for 
Philadelphia—with his “first impressions” of New 
York indelibly established. 

The character of the “ city of brotherly love,” pleased 
him. He commenced in good earnest the pursuit of his 
bject—and three days after his arrival, having pre- 
viously replied to an advertisement in one of the city 

urnals—he found himself situated as assistant-book- 
seeper in the counting-house of Messrs. Rice & Constant 
~and as an emolument for his services was to receive a 
«lary of eight hundred per annum. 

His business habits were forthwith put into requi- 
vtion, and the complicated and erroneous entries— 
made by the clerks during the absence of the former 
cumbent—were mastered and corrected—and, in a 

tle time, the neglected acconnts and affairs of the 
concern were satisfactorily brought up and perfectly 
wdjusted. Prouty was an exquisite penman—be applied 
omself with assiduity to his occupation—and gave 
‘tire satisfaction to his new employers, with whom he 
ily grew in favor. A short time after his introduction 
nto the house of Rice & Constant, he became a favorite 
‘so with the clerks—he applied himself with bis wonted 
etvity and perseverance—and in three short months 
‘tom the time he left home, he was happy in the enjoy- 
Peat of the fullest confidence of the principals. His 
*rorpects were truly cheering, and scarcely a single day ” 
30 
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passed without his receiving some testimonial of his 
increasing popularity. 

Six months had expired, and the resignation of the 
senior book-keeper raised him to that office, with an 
addition of fifty per centum to his salary. Prouty felt 
an inward pride at the promotion—but how was that 
feeling enhanced, when he was assured by his employers 
that they felt confident he would do himself credit by 
the proper discharge of his new duties! He was never 
idle—and scarcely a moment of his business hours was 
unocenpied. At night—when he returned to his lodg- 
ings—he would amuse himself for an hour in profitable 
‘reading—and his days thus passed rapidly and plea- 

santly. 

As he was sitting alone in his room rather later than 
usual one evening—~he was startled by the alarm of fire, 
and looking out at the window, he perceived the citizens 
running towards the dock. He bethought him of the 

| possibility that the store might be in danger, and having 
the keys in his possession—he started immediately in 
that direction. As he turned the corner of the street— 
what was his consternation at beholding the dense vol- 


umes of smoke curling and gushing from the closed 
shutters of his employers’ store !—The door was imme- 
diately opened, but the smoke rushed out and compelled 
these who would have entered—to retreat. Ladders 
were then plaeed to the windows—the shutters of 
which were at once torn from their hinges—but here 
again they were defeated, and for a moment it seemed 
impossible to obtain entrance, without jeoparding life. 

Among the crowd of firemen, were several young men 
who had become acquainted with the impetuosity of 
Provty’s nature, and twice had they foiled his attempts 
to rush into the store ; but he well knew how much was 
at stake. 

“ The books must be saved!" shouted he—and de- 
spite the endeavors of the firemen to prevent him—he 
disappeared in the burning building. 

He found the fire to be aa yet in the basement story, 
but the dense smoke obliged him to close his eyes. He 
felt his way, however, to the stairs, and rushed into the 


second story. He forced open the counting-room door, 


| which was upon this floor, and having closed it imme- 


diately on his entrance, shut out the smoke, and found 
space to breathe. There was no time to be lost, how- 
ever; the flames had found vent, and were darting from 
every quarter in the lower part of the building. “He 
secured the small safe, in which were always deposited 
the books and most valuable papers, (for the purpose of 
guarding against accident,) and having wheeled it to 
the nearest front window—with almost super-human 
strength—he raised it up, and threw it out upon the 
side-walk ! 

He was now discovered by the firemen, and the cry, 
‘No, he's alive!" rang through the crowd—but a cur- 


rent of air from the door of che room which Pronty had 


just left, drove the smoke in the direetion of the window 
where he stood, which forced him to retreat, to avoid 
being suffocated. All eyes were now warned to the 


_window—ladders were with difficulty placed against the 


building beneath it by some—while the safe was taken 
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away by others—and the most intense and direful “ Don’t know,” said one—“ haven't seen him,” said 


anxiety was felt for the safety of our intrepid hero—who | another—“ aint got down yet,” said a third—* cues 





despite his best efforts was now nearly exhausted. he’s sick,”’ said the cashier. 





He breathed again, however—a stream of blaze “Guess Prouty’s as near dead, as any thing,” said, 


darted through the floor, by the momentary light of | a carman who stood by. 
** What’s the matter?” eagerly inquired Mr. Rice. 






which he discovered the stair-case; he reached it—with 


a single bound he passed it—and rushed headlong, but 





The carman having been present at the fire, immedi- 





le } » t 
senseless to the threshold of the door! ately rehearsed the whole story, and concluded by in- 
“ He’s safe! he's safe! he’s eafe!’’—roared the mul- forming Mr. Rice that he had carried the safe un to 


Mr. Prouty’s lodgings, and when he left him, that he 






titude, as they dragged Prouty into the open air—and 
shortly afterward, the weight of goods in the upper part. was a good deal nearer dead than alive. 
of the building, snapped off the burning rafters, and Bin Dias Bow te te Weed: Whee ts Gee 

4 . 9 ) untered 


went down with a tremenduous crash—c: ing with it - 
trem rash—carrying wit Prouty, pale, and apparently very weak, who informed 







he : . ? from the g . >» cellar! ‘ ‘s 
the floors and contents, from the garret to the cellar! him that he was just about leaving the hotel, to walk 






Prouty being well known, was taken forthwith to his \ , 
} down, as he expected he would be uneasy about the 






lodgings—medical aid was immediately summoned—in p 
5 : hooks, “* But they are all safe, sir,”’ added he. 





a few minutes he respired freely, and soon after came : , er . 
. : ier Mr. Rice listened to Prouty’s history of the whole 
to his senses. The first question he asked was ‘ . 
ee affair—and then acted very silly. He embraced bim, 
** whether the books had been saved,” and being informed ; ; _ na! al 
: and talked like a man who had disposed of bis wits. 
that the safe was under lock and key in another room 


of the hotel, be appeared much relieved.—The building ,; : 
Pr Th ling said he, in the most delighted manner—*“ you shall | 











“You shall be promoted, Mr. Prouty—you shall,” 







cashier, you sha!l—you shall become a partner, Mr 
Carter ?—worth 


and contents were entirely destroyed. 
** Good morning, Mr. Rice,’’—said a gentleman who Dinscnicnall ane da. etd ania 
—_ ‘ 4 ‘ 

. . ’ * 







had been present at the burning—to the elder partner. . ’ . . “oa 
I g di seumend forty Carters—don’t know a single thing—he’s af 





of the concern, as he was quietly wending his way to (Mr. Carter had been in the concern as cashier for some 





ere ~ the following morning. me twelve years—and was notorious for his intimate know!- 
a day—good day to you, sir,”—responded edge of the intricacies of finance)—I know he’s a foo! 
“* Fire last night.” 
*“No?—IL heard nothing of it. 
done = 


‘* No—not a great deal—one store—destroyed, only,” 






—always knew it—discharge him to-morrow—you shia 





ities it have his place, Mr. Prouty, you shall—[ knew you 
Much damage 
g saved the books—thought so, the moment I heard | 







the fire oie 
Thus did Mr. Rice deliver himself, and though bis 


memory was treacherous, and, at times, he was some 





said the other—perceiving that Mr. Rice knew as little 





of the matter as did five or six of his clerks. 


vies »rentre me i ai o business 
The neighbors parted, and Mr. Rice passed on in what eccentric, he was, in the main, a good 


Prouty expressed his o! 






man, and a worthy citizen. 
gation for bis proffered kindness, but assured his em 


ployer that “‘ he conceived he had done only his duty 





deep thought—calculating possibly upon the shipment 






of a quantity of the same goods, in the course of the 
day—when, as he turned the corner, he had a full view 






The junior partner arrived at the ruins shortly afte 
Mr. Rice’s departure, and was informed that he had 
gone to see Mr. Prouty, at his lodgings. He immee 


ately repaired to the hotel, where he congratulated 





of the remains of his establishment! 





““What?—muttered he—‘‘ no! not my store—yes, it 





is—oh, 1 knew it—I knew it was my store !—yes, 
burned to cinders—rnined—yes, I thought so !—where’s 
the books, Carter ?”’ said he,—all in a breath—to the 





hero upon his lucky escape, and expressed hime 


greatly obliged for the signal service he had render 





cashier. 
Don't know, sir—I knew nothing of the fire ‘till 





the firm, at so frightful a risk. 





this moment.” The safe was taken to Prouty’s room, and upon e* 
“ Nor you, Robert ?” re 
Robert replied meekly, “ that he had just got down.’ 


Turning round, Mr. Rice espied the two other clerks, 


: . | 
mination, was found to contain all the books ané 






’ | pers of any material value. As Prouty was about 
re-lock it—Mr. Rice’s countenance blanched, and, 0 


‘| 






sudden, he appeared to have recollected something 





gazing sheepishly upoo the ruins. 
“ Mr. Barton, were you here last night?” 
** You know I reside at a considerable distance from 


the store, Mr. Rice; [I knew nothing at all about it.” 


. od aiile 
the greatest import. He opened the safe—seiz da 





poiry 


of papers—and hastily drew forth the insurance } 





° . . . , res 
A glance at it confirmed his suspicions—?# had expt 






on the previous day! 
* Yes.” said he, in despair—“ I knew it—policy ** 
| pired—ruined—store burnt up—no insurance" 
know nothing of it—any body else, all right. 
“ Were you not aware, Mr. Prouty,”’ said the)" 
“that the usual notice had been given that our insure 
would expire on the first of this month !” 
** 1 was,” said Prouty, quietly, 





“ And where were you, Charles?” 
“ | didn’t wake up,” said Charles. 
“s No—s’ pose not. Store burnt to ashes—six clerks 






I-" 





—books lost—goods gone to destruction—nobody knows 





any thing about it—I'l) hire six more clerks—aee what 
twelve of you'll do—I'll discharge every one of you, | 








will—TI never’!! give another clerk store-room, | wont— 
Where's Prouty?” 
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“Yes—oh, yes—knew it perfectly well—said noth- 
ing, though—cunning dog, to keep the secret!” 

“Perhaps we are more culpable, after all, than Mr. 
Prouty,” said the younger partner, to Mr. Rice, “ but 
this is truly an unfortunate business, and we must—” 

“Yes, yes, L see it all. Mr. Pronty—nice young man 
—clever hook-keeper—very competent—good cow— 
give a full pail of milk—then kick it all over. Books? 
What are books good for? Aint worth a cop—” 

“ But, Mr. Rice,” continned the junior, “ we certainly 
never gave Mr. Prouty any charge in regard to the mat- 
ter,and as he has proved to us, most eminently, that he 
has our interest at heart; even though our losggs im- 
mense, for myself, I cannot attach the slightest neglect 
to the part he has had in the matter. On the contrary, 
I” 

“Oh, I see, I see, Mr. Constant. But allow me to 
remind vou that forty thousand dollars is a sum not 
easily made or replaced in these times of commercial 
distress. We are ruined, Mr. Constant—totally— 
unquestionably —irretrievably—ruined, sir — ruined — 
ruined !”’ 

“T shall never cease to regret that our absence from 
the city, at such a crisis, was prolonged as it unfortu- 
nately was—but we must make the best of it, Mr. Rice, 
dreadful as it is. It is utterly useless to mourn over 
what can never be retrieved.”’ 

Prouty smiled ! 

“ The less levity you display, Mr. Prouty, “ the better 
I shall like irt,’’ observed Mr. Rice, testily.”” 

“My dear sir, I beg your pardon,” replied the for- 
mer, quickly, ‘ but on the occasion of the late absence 
of yourself and Mr. Constance from the city, | assure 
you I did not overlook a matter with which I was ac- 
quainted, and upon which 1 knew so much depended. 
As you did not return so soon as we had expected, and 
and fearing, also, that you might not arrive in season to 
effect it, (though I did not consider that it belonged 
legitimately to my department,) I assumed the respon- 
sibility of its renewal. On the day the old one expired, 


{ renewed the policy myself—here it is, sir,’’ and he | 


handed the document to Mr. Rice, who could scarcely | 
believe the evidence of his senses. He danced round 
the room with the insurance policy in his hand, he em- 
braced Mr. Prouty, he embraced Mr. Constant—never | 
was mortal happier ! 

“Oh, I knew it,” shouted Mr. Rice—“ J knew it, 
Mr. Constant! I felt an inward conviction that Mr. l 
Prouty had renewed that policy !—Hurry home ?7—what 
for!—No! to be sure not—all safe—I knew that every 


} , z 
“ing would be safe with Mr. Prouty—always said 
y \ 


so—’’ 

“Mr. Prouty, you must be rewarded,” said Mr. Con- || 
stant, as he grasped his hand and shook it warmly, and 
the joyful firm having said a great many pretty things 
to our hero, left him to enjoy a few hours repose, which 
he much needed. 

The insurance policy proved valid, and covered the 
entire loss. In the course of another month, the firm 
¥as comfortably situated in a commodious building 


Within a short distance of the “old stand,” and busi- | 
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ness was resumed as thongh nothing had transpired. 
Prouty had been duly installed, and copies of the fol- 
lowing “circular”? were forthwith transmitted to the 


patrons and correspondents of the old firm. 
Ph tladelphia, Dec., 18s—. 


Dear Str:—You will please notice that we have admitted 
Mr. Francis Provuty, of this city—a partner with us—to take 
effect from the commencement of the current year, and that 
the business will hereafter be conducted in the name of Rice, 
Constant, & Co. Below, we hand you our signatures, and, 
suliciting for the new firm a continuance of your favors— 

We have the honor to be 
Your Obt. S’rts. 
Rice & Constant. 





To Mr. 
ae 2 * 

Prouty proved a good financier—the business pros- 

pered with the new arrangement—and the junior part- 

ner in the house of Rice, Constant & Co. has never 


known cause to regret the change. 


Original. 


TO MY DAUGHTER. 


BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD, 


I. 
1 see thee now! thy step is light, 
And graceful as the roe ; 
Thine eye is more serenely bright, 
Than Hesper’s peerless glow. 
i. 
Thy cheek, the blushes of the rose, 
Were never half so fair, 
As the delicious tint, that throws 
Its melting radiance there. 


it. 
Thy form defies the sculptor’s art, 
So exquisite in grace ; 
And each affection of the heart, 
Seems written on thy face. 


Iv. 
But when I view thee, all divine, 
My bosom heaves a sigh, 
To think that charms so sweet as thine, 
Were ever born to die. 
v. 
Bright image of thy mother dear! 
In fancy’s magic glass, 
The happy smile and bitter tear, 
In quick succession pass. 
vi. 
The modegt flower, whose rich perfume 
Fills yonder verdant glade, 
fs av apt emblem of thy doom : 
Like it thy charms must fade! 
Vil. 
Yet, Ellen, when the transient gleam 
Of beauty shall decay ; 
And like the fabric of a dream, 
Its splendors pass away : 


vill. 


Then may the feelings all refined, 
Unfold in heavenly bloom! 

Then may the flow'rets of the mind, 
Spring up on beauty's tomb! 


Louisiana, January, 1843. 
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ROSINA, MY DEAREST. 


A BALLAD. 


MUSIC ARRANGED BY WILLIAM CLIFTON. 
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2 And when shal! kind heav’n, So form’d to delight me, 
That happy day send, love, For sure I shall die, 
When all my long grief and my sorrows shall | If in anger you slight me; 

When with thee I shai!i live, end; Rosina, my dearest, &c. 
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Original. 


THOMAS CAMPELL. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Nort that thou hast a givrivus lyre ; 
Not that thy muse, with eye of tire, 
And angel-pinion, can aspire 


To starry clime 


Where Scotia’s Bard,* with Song's bright sire, 


Sits crowned sublime; 


Not that thy stirring name is told 
Whenever Albion’s flag 


g, unrolled, 


Speaks “ Empire” on its ancient fold— 


For there L read 


** Nations—while Earth hath nerves or gold, 


Ye’re doomed to bleed i 


No! not for thee, thy name is sung 

In Freedom's land by old and young— 

From Harp to Harp responsive rung :— 
It ix that thou, 

Oh, truthful Bard ! see’st glory flung 


On every brow. 


"Tis that the vision of thy mind, 

Not veiled by Tyranny, can find 

A light, which is from Heaven, enshrined 
In all around; 

While plains, where dwells the lowly hind, 


Are * hallowed ground.’’} 


Tis that—thy soul with raprure hails 

War’s blood-red banner on the gales, 

Whenever Freedom's sword prevailsa— 
Or madly writhes 

When the o’er-tortured Being wails 


In tyrant- wythes. 


Tis that thy song hath hallowed all 
Who, on red field or fortress-wall, 
For Liberty and Glory fall, 

And Patriot’s tomb, 
With Kosiusco’s hero-pall 

And Warsaw's doom. || 


’Tis that thy harp, beloved so well 
By Freedom’s child bath thrown a spell 
Immortal o'er the land of Tell ; 
With thee we turn 
Where those at Trocadero fell, 
And Bannock-burn !§ 


These are the awful themes that dart 
Like warrior-angels through the heart, 
Even when sung, devoid of art, 


By common lyre: 


But when from Campell's chord they start— 


The soul's on fire! 


* See Campell's ode to Burns. 


t Such have the aristocracy, not the people, of England vir- 
tually writtea oa the National Standard. 


f Campell. 
|| See * Pleasures of Hope. 
} Same. 


Jn Freedom's host we seem arrayed ! 


With Bruce we clench the flashing blade, 
And welcome in the sulphury shade— 
‘‘ The charging cheer !"— 4 
Or smile, though by the death-shot laid 
On bloody bier. 


Then let your marble wed the skies, 
When lords have sundered earthly ties! 
Let even pyramids arise 

To Heaven’s blue span: 
Man rears a nobler pile, when dies 


The friend of mani 


A spirit-temple where each feeling, 
Pure as a white-robed seraph kneeling 
Before an altar-shrine, is pealing 
A burial-song 
Whose words, like his, are hate revealing 


To ty rant-wrong. 


Oh, Scotia! Birth-land of my sire! 

Well may thy lofty brows aspire, 

When gazing on thy Wallace-fire— 
Thy patriot urns— 

Scott’s, Campell’s glory and the lyre 
Of Robert Burns! 


These waken mem’ries that out-last 

An empire’s sceptre and shall cast, 

Through the ETERNAL, shadows vast 
Far over Time— 

Aye, live when even stars have past 


Away—sublime. 


| Campell. 


Original. 
sO. ORL OR. 


I. 
Ho, midnight Gem!—thy grandeur needs 
No poet’s pen to crown thy train; 
With gilded car and airy steeds 


Thou roll’st along the sapphire plain. 


Il. 


How oft beneath some sylvan bower, 


I've sat and watch’d thy shimmering rays; 


Half dream-like in thy fairy power, 


Thinking of Boyhvood’s halcyon days ;— 


ill. 
Have dream’d of beings pure and bright, 
Arrayed in weeds of sombre woe; 
Who far from earthly cares and blight, 


Now rvam where streams of glory flow. 


lV. 


Oh, yes!—'mid woe and tears I’ve amiled! 


Sighs woven in with rapturous bliss! 

And then in peaks so wonderous wild, 
Have longed thy silver rim to kiss! 
Hartford, Conn. 
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LITERARY REVIEW.---THEATRICALS. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Last oF THE Barons: by Sir E. L. Bulwer; Harper 
& Brothers. —We pronounce this, one of the best productions 
of the popular and indefatigable Bulwer. It contains more of 
the historical characters than aught of his previous works, anc 
ia which, judging from its merits, he is more calculated to 
excel than in fictitious composition. The plot, incidents and 
characters, are founded upon the memorable era of English 
history, when Richard Neville, the gallant earl of Warwick. 
known by the title of king-maker, conspired against Edward 
the fourth, and the destiny of the kingdom was decided in the 
bloody struggle between the houses of York and Lancaster on 
Gladsmoor. It is needless to say that the prominent personages 
in the novel are drawn with the vigor of Bulwer’s genius, 


The 


character of Warwick is one of the most glorious portraits 


aided from strong research in the documents of history. 


ever conceived by a writer, not inferior to the best of the histo- 
rical heroes in the works of Scott. Had he never depicted 
aught else than the battle field of Gladsmoor, and the death of 
Warwick and Montagu, it would have stamped him as a master 
Of the 


other numerous characters, both ideal and historical, they are 


of imagination and the greatest novelist of the day. 
all life-like, graphic and natural. The plot is deeply inte- 
resting, and a better knowledge of the “ Race of Iron and the 
* will be gleaned from a perusal of this volume 
The 
public are greatly indebted to the Harpers for the cheap price 
and excellent manner they have placed this work within the 
reach of all classes. 


Age of Force,’ 
than hundreds of dogmatical and prejudiced histories, 


Tue QuEENS OF ENGLAND, SFCOND SERIES: by Agnes Strick- 
land; Lea & Blanchard.—Ina former number we had occasion 
to express our hearty commendation of the first series of this 
very valuable publication, and are pleased again to award 
our favorable opinion of the second. The authoress (or, we 
believe, rather, authoresses, although the name of one of the 
sisters only graces the title page,) exhibits a mind rich with 
the stores of antiquity extracted from the most ancient records 
and MSS, extant, in the state paper office of London, and the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, at Paris, as also the “ private MS. collec- 
tion of historical families, and gentlemen of antiquarian re- 
search.” The present series, commences with the history of 
Elizabeth of York, consort of Henry the VUIL., which forms the 


connecting link between the roval lines of Plantagenet and , 


Tudor; the latter the most remarkable epoch in the annals of 
English history, as it certainly is the most replete with inte- 
rest and romance. Among the records of the Tudor Queens, 
will be found the lives of the six wives of Henry the VIIL, three 
of them for the first time published,—fraught with the most 
minute details and incidents, especially those of Anue Boleyn 
and Katharine Howard, and which cannot be perused without 
exciting our liveliest sympathy iv their behalf, and our utter de- 
testation of the tyrant who encompassed their downfall. The 
work concludes with the life of Mary, the danghter of Henry 
the VIIL, and Katharine of Arragon, the first Queen regnant of 
England aud Ireland. The style of the writer is terse, vigo- 
rous, and succinct, while great research is evident in every 
page. 
souages and their times, it has no equal, and to the records of 
history must be considered a valuable addition, as well as one 
of high authority. 

Tue True Lover's Fortune: rrom THE GERMAN; James 
Munroe & Co., Boston.—This is a very interesting, but rather 
too naturally depicted a story. There is an indelicacy about 
the moral, if we may so term it, that will prevent it from be- 
coming a favorite with the fastidious, a fault which appears to 
be indigenous to the modern school of German novelists. Those 
however, who seek for amusement merely, will find in its pages 
ample gratification. The translator has performed his task 
with ability—the diction is graceful and correct, and the spirit 
of the plot is never for one moment permitted to flag. We 
know not the translator, but from this specimen, we consiler 
him capable of achieving higher deeds in this department of 
literature. 





As a lucid exposition of the lives of these royal per- , 
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Rostra Meapows: by W. B. English; Reddiag & Co., Bos- 
ton.—We lay down this story, with feelings of grief for the 
heroine and instruction to ourselves. The lesson it intends to 
inculcate is one of inestimable value, and told in a manner that 
cannot fail of making a deep impression upon every reader, 
but more especially upon the young novitiate entering into the 
The intention of the author however, will 
is to 


snares of the world. 
be better known from his introductory remarks. It 
shew “In the beginning, Virtue, in all her transcendental love- 
liness, and in the end to exhibit Vice, in its most hideous 
mien, thus shewing how to obtain the one and shun the other.” 
The scenes, incidents, and characters are truly American—the 
interest of the story is intense, and the lauguage nervous, 
chaste and appropriate. The author deserves well of his 
countrymen for this his first acknowledged essay in the world 


of letters. 


Tue Orton.—This popular periodical for February, is before 
us, It is edited by W. E. Richards, a gentleman who wields a 
vigorous and polished pen, and one who has done much to ad- 
vance the literary character of the South. We are glad to 
learn it keeps its ground among the numerous monthlies, 


THEATRICALS. 


Bowery —The success of this estabishment continues with- 
out abatement, the performances of the highly gifted artist, 
Mrs, Shaw, having attracted the most brilliant audiences. Of 
this lady, we have always spoken in terms of commendation, 
esteeming her with the public of New-York, the first of living 
artists. But never, until her recent engagement, were we so 
fully convinced of her high genius, cousummate skill, and life- 
like delineations of character. Endowed witha beautiful person 
and expressive countenance, she adds to these a graceful de- 
portment, natural gesture, accurate pronunciation, and a voice 
of the most extensive compass, and melodious intonation. 
But it is for higher qualities we admire her; for her strong 
judgment and keen perspicacity, her total abstraction from 
every object but those of the scene, her self devotion to her 
art, her brillianey of genius that irradiates all around her, and 
the beauty of harmony which she preserves throughout what- 
ever character she delineates, She resorts to no trick to com- 
mand applause and astonish her audience, she exhibits no care- 
lessness in one scene, to create some peculiar effect by contrast 
in another, no peculiarities of voice or occasional barsts of 
passion, but like a majestic river rolling along, receiving its 
hues from the changes of the sky, and the objects on its banka, 
so from her entrance upon the scene she moves in one grand 
and solemo march, her countenance expressing the changes of 
her mind, and her eve alternately flashing forth its gloom and 
glory. These qualities will apply, however, principally, to her 
tragic personations, although we question if there is her rival, 
at this day, in comedy. Who that has beheld her glorious 
performance of Constance in The Love Chase, but will allow 
itis the very spirit of the comic muse, the real embodyment of 
Milton's Euprosyne, in whose features are 


“ Quirks and cranks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as dwell on Hebe's cheeks” — 


in short, she possesses the highest attributes of genius, with 
the most consummate knowledge of her art. During her last 
engagement, she has been ably supported by Mr. Hamblin. 
This gentleman is by far the best actor in an extensive range 
of leading characters at present extent. There may be 
other performers, who, from a repetition of a few parts may 
impart to them a higher polish, and enjoy in them a higher 
fame, but viewing Mr. Hamblin, as one, who, in the wide field 
of the drama, has essayed almost every character of import, 
we consider him the best and most valuable performer in 
America. In such characters as The Stranger, Othello, King 
John, Hamlet, etc, it is allowed he is unrivalled, and in the 
present state of the stage, it will be long before we look upoa 


— 





EDITORS’ 


his equal. 
genius is as vivid as in the days of hisgreat popularity, indeed 
we esteem his acting of a much higher order. His style is 
more pure and chastened, the result of years of experience and 
observation. We will not enter into an analysis of the diffe- 
rent pieces performed during the engagement of these celebra- 
ted artists, but merely remark that they were ably supported 
by the various members of the very efficient stock company, 
and that the costume, scenery, and the numerous other aux- 
iliaries were all of the most correct and characteristic descrip- 
tion, 


Park.—The equestrian performances still receive a tolerable 
share of patronage, and deservedly so, for they are marked 
with taste, talent and decorum. 
the month, has been the production of a new pantomime, enti- 
tled The Devouring Ogre, a title admirably suited to astonish 
the eyes and ears of our juvenile community. It is certainly 
one of the most amusing pieces of its genus we have ever looked 
upon, and we do not envy that man or woman who can behold 
it and not feel their risible faculties excited to an extraordi- 
nary degree. The scenery is excellent, the mechanism inge- 
nious, and the tricks and changes managed with great dexte- 
rity, while the Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon and Columbine, 
are in their various ways, inimitable. 


CuatnamM.—The low prices of admission at this theatre, 
especially to the pit, have had the effect of materially aiding 
its fortunes. The manager is untiring in his exertions to se- 
cure novelty for his patrons, and the performances are ever 


marked with liberality, care and attention. 


Ovympic.—Mr. Mitchell progresses steadily and profitably 
at his neat little establishment. Piece after piece follows ra- 
pidly, and whether opera, farce, burlesque, or even sentimental 


execution, all are ably supported, and correctly produced. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 
Wasninetron’s Birta Day Batit.—This magnificent fete 
which came off at the Bowery on the evening of the 22d ultimo, 
was attended by upwards of three thousand persons of both 
sexes. Amoug the most conspicuous visitors were the heads 
of our naval and military bodies, and the civic authorities of 
our city and Brooklyn, The theatre, which was converted into 
a noble saloon, was tastefully hung with drapery, and flags of 
different nations, while at particular points, were displayed 
designs of the most prominent incidents in the military career 
of Washington. At nine o'clock the dancing commenced, 
which, with short interva'!s of cessation, was continued ‘till an 
early bour. To attempt any description of the beauty and 
fashion assembled on the joyous occasion, would be impossible, 
so truly brilliant was the general character of the whole. It 
reminded us of the often quoted lines of Byron, when speak- 
ing of the memorable ball in Belgium— 
—— “ Our capital had gathered then 
Its beauty and its chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone on fair women and brave men, 
A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage beli.” 
The managers of the theatre deserve the especial thanks of the 
community for the good taste and liberality by them evinced 
in so nobly accomplishing this national commemoration, as 
also the committees of arrangements, and reception for the 
gentlemanly and attentive manner in which they discharged 


their respective duties. 


ContripuTors.—Will our numerous friends under this title, 
have the kindness to oblige us by indulging in that inestimable 
virtue, patience. We assure them their favors are neither neg- 
lected nor overlooked, but so great is their accumulation, that 


we deem the only method to award impartial justice, and satisfy | 
all, is to give each article a place according te the date of its 


reception. 


His recent personations have shown that his | 


A prominent feature during || 


TABLE. 


Tue cate Samvuet Woopwortu.—The Companion of this 
montb, contains the last effusion of the late poet Woodwerth. To 
the lovers of his genius, it must be truly acceptable, containing the 
poetry of thought, simplicity of style, and the graceful and natu- 
ral imagery which so peculiarly characterized his muse. Among 
our various literati, we are surprized that none of them have ay- 
nounced their intention of collecting the recent productions of this 
amiable man and sweet poet, which he of late years contributed to 
our periodicals. Inthe Companion alone, there are coutributions 
enough, to form a handsome volume, and we are confident that 
there are also admirers enough of his genius in every corner of 
the Union who would gladly become possessed of the posthu- 
mous works of one so deeply identified with the literature of 
his country. 


Cart. Mackenzie.—As we anticipated, this gentleman and 
the officers of the Somers, who so nobly and fearlessly per- 
formed a painful but needful duty, have been honorably 
acquitted by the Court of Inquiry. It is a verdict that must 
give satisfaction to every friend of justice and freedom, caleu- 
lated as it is, to check the spirit of insubordination and mutinous 
designs which at all times are apt to take root among our naval 
crews, where the blackest society are mingled with the purest 
and bravest of characters, men who, fearing neither God nor 
their fellow creatures, but for the strong arm of power would 
turn the bulwarks of our country into dens of piracy, violation 
and murder. 


Our Prates.—Our subscribers will acknowledge that our 
Engravings and the plate of fashions for this month, are in 
the first style of art and execution. As this department of our 
magazine appears to be a particular favorite with our readers, 
they will be pleased to learn that we have now in the hands of 
several popular engravers, subjects from the designs of the 
most eminent artists. We have also entered into arrangements 
with several new writers, male and female, who will hereafter 
be added to our already extensive list of contributors. Our 
publication must, as it has hitherto done, rank among the first 
of American Periodicals. 


Tue Weatner.—While we were fondly congratulating our- 
selves upon the departure of winter, it has returned upon us 
at this period of our writing with redoubled fury. Our worthy 
citizens, however, appear to receive his visit with the best of 
humor ; if we may judge from their great indulgence in that 
most singular of all amusements, sleighing, and its “ luxurious 
covcomitants.”” While many of these happy individuals are 
enjoying themselves to “the top of their bent,” we would feel 
obliged by their casting a thought to 109 Fulton Street, and 
forthwith remit us their arrears for the Companion. 


Fasurons ror Marcu.— Morning Dress.—Robe of satin, silk 
or velvet—corsage high and braided—sleeves tight. Mantles 
of velvet, lined with blue satin and ermine, or quite plain—fur 
Cashmere shawls and cloaks of 
Bonnets are rather full— 


trimmings are much used. 
last year’s style are yet in fashion. 


made of satin, with edgings of crape lisse, or bouillons of tulle. 


Flowers, feathers, satin and velvet ribbons are the ornaments. 
Hair plain. 

Evening Dress.—Robe the same as the morning. Camails, 
or mantles, with hoods lined with various colored silks, satin*, 
Bonnets close to 
Hair braided 


or furs to be worn on the head at pleasure. 
the face, ornamer.ted with velvet ribbons. Veils. 
or in ringlets. 

Promenade Dress.—Robe of pekin, satin or poult de sove,— 
sleeves rather full—corsage tight and richly braided—skirt fall 
—rich Cashmere shawls. Mantles lined with fur or rich satin. 
Bonnet of velvet or silk rather full and straight, trimmed 
with or without flowers. A single bracelet. Hair plain, or in 
ringlets. 

Ball Dress.—Robe of silk—skirt full and richly braided— 
corsage low—waist rather short, and edged with deep lace. 
Sleeves short. Moorish handkerchiefs are worn on the 
head, confined by gold pins—or else the hair is ornamented 


with flowers. 
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